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Week Ending Friday, July 19, 1996 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 13, 1996 


Good morning. As we prepare to meet the 
demands of the 21st century, I believe our 
goal must be to offer opportunity to all Amer- 
icans, to demand responsibility from all 
Americans, and to come together as a com- 
munity to strengthen our shared values and 
to build a better future together. That is how 
we will meet our challenges. 

This past week, those values were at work 
on Capitol Hill. Democrats and Republicans 
produced a bipartisan breakthrough for those 
Americans working hard to make the most 
of their own lives. On Tuesday, the Senate 
voted to pass a 90-cent increase in the mini- 
mum wage. 

It’s about time. You can’t raise a family 
on $4.25 an hour, and if we don’t raise it, 
the minimum wage will fall to a 40-year low 
this year in terms of what it will buy. So I 
congratulate the Republican Members of 
Congress who joined with the Democrats to 
honor work and family, opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, by voting to give minimum wage 
workers a raise. They should send me the 
final legislation quickly, without delay. That 
will be a victory for both parties and, more 
important, for all working Americans. 

The passage of the minimum wage shows 
what can happen when we're united, when 
we reach across party lines, when we work 
together. This can signify a new spirit of co- 
operation coming from Capitol Hill. If we 
continue this spirit, we can meet our other 
challenges as well. 

No challenge is more important than re- 
placing our broken welfare system. Through- 
out my Presidency I’ve been determined to 
enact reform that requires welfare recipients 
to work, provides child care, imposes time 
limits, strengthens child support enforce- 
ment by cracking down on deadbeat parents, 
requires teen mothers to stay in school as 
a condition of welfare. When necessary, I’ve 


acted without Congress. Our administration 
has approved 67 separate welfare reform ex- 
periments in 40 States to move people from 
welfare to work. Fully three-quarters of all 
welfare recipients are living under new rules 
right now. The New York Times has called 
it a quiet revolution in welfare. Today, 1.3 
million fewer people are on welfare than the 
day I took office, and child support collec- 
tions are up 40 percent. 

For 3% years I’ve worked with Congress 
to craft legislation that replaces welfare with 
work. For months, the Republicans insisted 
that welfare reform be attached to a plan I 
strongly feel is misguided, to repeal Medic- 
aid’s guarantee of quality health care for el- 
derly Americans, poor children, pregnant 
women, and people with disabilities. I’m de- 
termined to make welfare reform the law of 
the land, but I’ve also made it clear that I 
will not allow Medicaid to be destroyed, and 
I don’t care what bill it’s attached to. 

This week the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress announced that they are ready to work 
with me to pass a straightforward welfare re- 
form bill that I can sign into law, instead of 
sending me legislation they know I'll veto. 
This can be a real breakthrough, a genuine 
turning point. We are very close to replacing 
a broken welfare system with one that re- 
quires work, offers opportunity, and de- 
mands responsibility. If we work hard and 
work egiliee we should now be able to pass 
real welfare reform, and do it very soon. 

Already bipartisan legislation has been 
proposed in the Senate by Democrat John 
Breaux and Republican John Chafee and in 
the House by Republican Mike Castle and 
Democrat John Tanner. These are good, 
strong bills. They would end welfare as we 
know it. They should be the basis for quick 
agreement between the parties. And I look 
forward to having a bipartisan welfare reform 
bill within the next month. 

We should also extend this same spirit to 
our other pressing challenges as well. We 
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should pass the Kassebaum-Kennedy health 
insurance reform bill which could benefit 25 
million Americans by saying that you don’t 
lose your health insurance when you change 
jobs or just because someone in your family 
has been sick. In its strongest form, this bill 
passed the Senate unanimously. But for 
months it slowed to a crawl as Republicans 
insisted on an untested and unlimited pro- 
posal for so-called medical savings accounts 
that have nothing to do with the fundamental 
purposes of Kennedy-Kassebaum reforms. 
So I urge them to reject the political games, 
and let’s come to a quick agreement. 

We should also reform our illegal immigra- 
tion laws. I support legislation that builds on 
our efforts to restore the rule of law to our 
borders, ensures that American jobs are re- 
served for legal workers, and boosts deporta- 
tion of criminal aliens. But some insist on 
kicking the children of illegal immigrants out 
of school. Every major law enforcement or- 
ganization says this could lead to more crime. 
So let’s put aside this punitive measure and 
reform our illegal immigration laws now. 

It’s no secret that this is a political year. 
And there will be plenty of time to discuss 
our differences in the months to come. But 
our Nation faces challenges that cannot wait 
until November, real welfare reform, a mini- 
mum wage increase, access to health insur- 
ance, stronger immigration laws. We can 
achieve all these things now if we work to- 
gether. 

I look forward to working with Majority 
Leader Lott, Speaker Gingrich, and the 
Democratic leaders of Congress to do the 
people’s business in the coming weeks. If 
we're willing to put our differences aside for 
the sake of the American people, we can 
make this a time of genuine achievement for 
our Nation. It would not only be good for 
both parties, it would be very good for Amer- 
ica. 

Thanks for listening. 


Norte: The address was recorded at 6:52 p.m. on 
July 12 in the Roosevelt Room at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 13. 
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Statement on the Death of John 
Chancellor 


July 13, 1996 
Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 


the death of one of the true frontiersmen 
of television journalism, Jokn Chancellor. 
jonni scrupulous attention to the facts and 

is ability to capture the spirit of an issue 
won him the hearts and minds of the Amer- 
ican people. From his historic coverage of 
a story very personal to me, the desegrega- 
tion of Central High School in Little Rock, 
to his renowned political reporting, John 
brought us the very best journalism had to 
offer. We extend our sincerest prayers and 
deepest sympathies to his family, his friends, 
and his colleagues at NBC News. 


Executive Order 13010—Critical 
Infrastructure Protection 


July 15, 1996 


Certain national infrastructures are so vital 
that their incapacity or destruction would 
have a debilitating impact on the defense or 
economic security of the United States. 
These critical infrastructures include tele- 
communications, electrical power systems, 
gas and oil storage and transportation, bank- 
ing and finance, transportation, water supply 
systems, emergency services (including med- 
ical, police, fire, and rescue), and continuity 
of government. Threats to these critical infra- 
structures fall into two categories: physical 
threats to tangible property (“physical 
threats”), and threats of electronic, radio-fre- 
ney. or computer-based attacks on the in- 
ormation or communications components 
that control critical infrastructures (“cyber 
threats”). Because many of these critical in- 
frastructures are owned and operated by the 
private sector, it is essential that the govern- 
ment and private sector work together to de- 
velop a strategy for protecting them and as- 
suring their continued operation. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me as President by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States of America, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 
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Section 1. Establishment. There is hereby 
established the President’s Commission on 
Critical Infrastructure Protection (“Commis- 
sion”). 

(a) Chair. A qualified individual from out- 
side the Federal Government shall be ap- 
pointed by the President to serve as Chair 
of the Commission. The Commission Chair 
shall be employed on a full-time basis. 

(b) Members. The head of each of the fol- 
lowing executive branch departments and 
agencies shall nominate not more than two 
full-time members of the Commission: 

(i) Department of the Treasury; 
(ii) Department of Justice; 

(iii) Department of Defense; 

(iv) Department of Commerce; 

(v) Department of Transportation; 

(vi) Department of Energy; 

(vii) Central Intelligence Agency; 

(viii) Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; 
(ix) Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
(x) National Security Agency. 

One of the nominees of each agency may 
be an individual from outside the Federal 
Government who shall be employed by the 
agency on a full-time basis. Each nominee 
must be approved by the Steering Commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 2. The Principals Committee. The 
Commission shall report to the President 
through a Principals Committee (“Principals 
Committee”), which shall review any reports 
or recommendations before submission to 
the President. The Principals Committee 
shall comprise the: 

(i) Secretary of the Treasury; 
(ii) Secretary of Defense; 

(iii) Attorney General; 

(iv) Secretary of Commerce; 

(v) Secretary of Transportation; 

(vi) Secretary of Energy; 

(vii) Director of Central Intelligence; 

(viii) Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; 

(ix) Director of the Federal Emergency 

Management Agency; 
(x) Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

(xi) Assistant to the Vice President for Na- 

tional Security Affairs. 
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Sec. 3. The Steering Committee of the 
President's Commission on Critical Infra- 
structure Protection. A Steering Committee 
(“Steering Committee”) shall oversee the 
work of the Commission on behalf of the 
Prineipals Committee. The Steering Com- 
mittee shall comprise four members ap- 
pointed by the President. One of the mem- 
bers shall be the Chair of the Commission 
and one shall be an employee of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The Steering 
Committee will receive regular reports on 
the progress of the Commission’s work and 
approve the submission of reports to the 
Principals Committee. 

Sec. 4. Mission. The Commission shall: (a) 
within 30 days of this order, produce a state- 
ment of its mission objectives, which will 
elaborate the general objectives set forth in 
this order, and a detailed schedule for ad- 
dressing each mission objective, for approval 
by the Steering Committee; 

(b) identify and consult with: (i) elements 
of the public and private sectors that con- 
duct, support, or contribute to infrastructure 
assurance; (ii) owners and operators of the 
critical infrastructures; and (iii) other ele- 
ments of the public and private sectors, in- 
cluding the Congress, that have an interest 
in critical infrastructure assurance issues and 
that may have differing perspectives on these 
issues; 

(c) assess the scope and nature of the 
vulnerabilities of, and threats to, critical in- 
frastructures; . 

(d) determine what legal and policy issues 
are raised by efforts to protect critical infra- 
structures and assess how these issues should 
be addressed; 

(e) recommend a comprehensive national 
policy and implementation strategy for pro- 
tecting critical infrastructures from physical 
and cyber threats and assuring their contin- 
ued operation; 

(f) propose any statutory or regulatory 
changes necessary to effect its recommenda- 
tions; and 

(g) produce reports and recommendations 
to the Steering Committee as they become 
available; it shall not limit itself to producing 
one final report. 

Sec. 5. Advisory Committee to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Critical Infrastructure 
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Protection. (a) The Commission shall receive 
advice from an advisory committee (“Advi- 
sory Committee”) composed of no more than 
ten individuals appointed by the President 
from the private sector who are knowledge- 
able about critical infrastructures. The Advi- 
sory Committee shall advise the Commission 
on the subjects of the Commission’s mission 
in whatever manner the Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Commission Chair, and the Steering 
Committee deem appropriate. 

(b) A Chair shall be designated by the 
President from among the members of the 
Advisory Committee. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall be es- 
tablished in compliance with the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App.). The Department of Defense shall per- 
form the functions of the President under 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act for the 
Advisory Committee, except that of reporting 
to the Congress, in accordance with the 
guidelines and procedures established by the 
Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 6. Administration. (a) All executive 


departments and agencies shall cooperate 


with the Commission and provide such assist- 
ance, information, and advice to the Com- 
mission as it may request, to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(b) The Commission and the Advisory 
Committee may hold open and closed hear- 
ings, conduct inquiries, and establish sub- 
committees, as necessary. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall serve without compensation for their 
work on the Advisory Committee. While en- 
gaged in the work of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, members may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by law for persons serv- 
ing intermittently in the government service. 

(d) To the extent permitted by law, and 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
the Department of Defense shall provide the 
Commission and the Advisory Committee 
with administrative services, staff, other sup- 
port services, and such funds as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of its functions 
and shall reimburse the executive branch 
components that provide representatives to 
the Commission for the compensation of 
those representatives. 
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(e) In order to augment the expertise of 
the Commission, the Department of Defense 
may, at the Commission’s request, contract 
for the services of nongovernmental consult- 
ants who may prepare analyses, reports, 
background papers, and other materials for 
consideration by the Commission. In addi- 
tion, at the Commission’s request, executive 
departments and agencies shall request that 
existing Federal advisory committees con- 
sider and provide advice on issues of critical 
infrastructure protection, to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(f) The Commission, the Principals Com- 
mittee, the Steering Committee, and the Ad- 
visory Committee shall terminate 1 year from - 
the date of this order, unless extended by 
the President prior to that date. 

Sec. 7. Interim Coordinating Mission. (a) 
While the Commission is conducting its anal- 
ysis and until the President has an oppor- 
tunity to consider and act on its rec- 
ommendations, there is a need to increase 
coordination of existing infrastructure pro- 
tection efforts in order to better address, and 
prevent, crises that would have a debilitating 
regional or national impact. There is hereby 
established an Infrastructure Protection Task 
Force (“IPTF”) within the Department of 
Justice, chaired by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, to undertake this interim coordi- 
nating mission. 

(b) The IPTF will not supplant any existing 

rograms or organizations. 

(c) The Steering Committee shall oversee 
the work of the IPTF. 

(d) The IPTF shall include at least one 
full-time member each from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Department of De- 
fense, and the National Security Agency. It 
shall also receive part-time assistance from 
other executive branch departments and 
agencies. Members shall be designated by 
their departments or agencies on the basis 
of their expertise in the protection of critical 
infrastructures. IPTF members’ compensa- 
tion shall be paid by their parent agency or 
department. 

(e) The IPTF’s function is to identify and 
coordinate existing expertise, inside and out- 
side of the Federal Government, to: 

(i) provide, or facilitate and coordinate 
the provision of, expert guidance to 
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critical infrastructures to detect, pre- 
vent, halt, or confine an- attack and 
to recover and restore service; 

(ii) issue threat and warning notices in 
the event advance information is ob- 
tained about a threat; 

(iii) provide training and education on 
methods of reducing vulnerabilities 
and responding to attacks on critical 
infrastructures; 

(iv) conduct after-action analysis to deter- 
mine possible future threats, targets, 
or methods of attack; and 

(v) coordinate with the pertinent law en- 
forcement authorities during or after 
an attack to facilitate any resulting 
criminal investigation. 

(f) All executive departments and agencies 
shall cooperate with the IPTF and provide 
such assistance, information, and advice as 
the IPTF may request, to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(g) All executive departments and agencies 
shall share with the IPTF information about 
threats and warning of attacks, and about ac- 
tual attacks on critical infrastructures, to the 
extent permitted by law. 

(h) The IPTF shall terminate no later than 
180 days after the termination of the Com- 
mission, unless extended by the President 
prior to that date. 

Sec. 8. General. (a) This order is not in- 
tended to change any existing statutes or Ex- 
ecutive orders. 

(b) This order is not intended to create 
any right, benefit, trust, or responsibility, 
substantive or procedural, enforceable at law 
or equity by a party against the United States, 
its agencies, its officers, or any person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 15, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
_ 11:24 a.m., July 16, 1996] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on July 17. 


Interview With Tom Brokaw of 
MSNBC’s “InterNight” 
July 15, 1996 


Mr. Brokaw. Good evening, and welcome 
to “InterNight.” It’s going to be a nightly 
primetime program here on MSNBC in 
which we talk to the major newsmakers of 
the day. What better way to launch this pro- 
gram tonight than with our guest, our special 
om. the President of the United States. He 
aces an election campaign that will deter- 
mine his and this country’s future. 

Mr. President, I was struck by the fact that 
we're here in the Roosevelt Room; no one 
personified the beginning of the 21st century 
better than Teddy Roosevelt. And as we 
come to the conclusion of the 21st century 
we’re not only on cable television but we're 
on the cyber universe as well, on the 
Microsoft network. It’s a remarkable time. 

The President. 1 think Teddy Roosevelt 
would like this very much. This is a room 
that is named for Teddy and for Franklin 
Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt’s Nobel Prize 
which he won in 1905 is here in this room. 
We keep it here. And he really brought us 
into the modern age, and we’re now going 
into a very different kind of world. And I 
think it would excite him very much to see 
it. 

Russia 

Mr. Brokaw. We saw another demonstra- 
tion of that kind of world today when Boris 
Yeltsin stiffed the Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to put it in inelegant terms. He 
stood him up. They had an appointment. The 
Vice President told me earlier this evenin 
he doesn’t know whether Yeltsin is in — 
health or not, or whether he, in fact, is just 
fatigued. Does that make you a little nervous, 
that we don’t know the condition of his phys- 
ical being? 

The President. Well, we have—we don’t 
know, but we have no reason to believe that 
he has a serious illness. We do not know. 
I talked to him just a few days ago; we had 
a very good talk. He was very glad that the 
Vice President was coming over. Mr. 
Mamedov, his Deputy Foreign Minister, was 
just here a couple of days ago, and I saw 
him. So in terms of the relations between 
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the two of us, our two countries, we're doing 
fine. 

And I would urge us not to read too much 
into it. After all, he’s just finished an exhaust- 
ing campaign. You know how exhausting it 
is to run for President of the United States, 
and keep in mind, if you want to be President 
of Russia, you have to be willing to travel 
through 11 time zones. So he’s been through 
alot, and he may just betired. —. 

Mr. Brokaw. But, frankly, he has had 
some health problems in the past. 

The President. He has. 

Mr. Brokaw. What happens to our intel- 
ligence in Russia that we can’t find out what's 
going on with the President? 

The President. Well, we normally have 
a pretty good idea. And as I said, we certainly 
have no reason to believe, as I am talking 
to you tonight, that there’s something serious 
wrong. But we just don’t know. We can’t 
know everything, and we can’t know every- 
thing instantaneously. But I have no reason 
to believe that he did anything but ask Al 
Gore if he could delay the meeting. 

And I don’t consider it being stiffed since 
he knows what Al’s—what his itinerary is in 
Russia. He’s not being asked to stay later or 
anything to see him. 

Mr. Brokaw. Would you be surprised if 
Boris Yeltsin does not finish his 4-year term 
and that the reigns of power are assumed 
by somebody like General Lebed? 

The President. | would. | think he'll be 
able to finish his term. And I was very en- 
couraged that he found a way to put this new 
team together that kept Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin there, who is a real symbol 
I think of stability and progress, discipline. 
They're a good team, and Mr. Lebed seems 
to be finding his way into the team. So I 
think it’s working out reasonably well so far. 

Mr. Brokaw. What makes you more nerv- 
ous, Russia’s fragile democracy or China’s 
uncertain future? 

The President. 1 don’t know that I’m 
nervous about either one. But I think that 
Russia is clearly now committed to a demo- 
cratic future and one in which it is a respon- 
sible partner in world affairs. I think China 
is committed to a future of continued eco- 
nomic progress. I think they're still ambiva- 
lent about democratic freedoms, but we 
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seem to be developing a more constructive 
relationship with them. 

I have told a lot of people—I'd like to say 
it again on your show because you have got 
a lot of future-oriented people listening to 
this show—I think how Russia and China de- 
fine their own greatness in the next 20 years 
will have a lot to do with how the 21st century 
comes out. And I want them both to define 
their greatness in terms of the positive 
achievements of their people, their winning 
and ful cooperation on economic and 
cultural and athletic fields, and their willing- 
ness to cooperate with us to fight our com- 
mon enemies: terrorism, the proliferation of 
dangerous weapons, and environmental de- 
struction and diseases sweeping the globe. 
We need great countries working together 
if we’re going to make the 21st century what 
it ought to be. 


Public Opinion Polls 


Mr. Brokaw. Let’s switch from inter- 
national politics and the future to domestic 
politics. We have some polls tonight—good 
news and bad news for you. The latest NBC 
News poll shows that you have expanded 
your lead as of the moment over Bob Dole. 
You're leading now by a factor of 54 to 30 
percent. That’s about a 7 percent—7-point 
gain for you in just the past 3 wéeks. 

Here’s the bad news. We did a poll 3 
weeks ago. We asked the question whether 
the people believed that you were telling the 
truth on Whitewater. By a factor of 55 to 
24 percent, they said, no. Mrs. Clinton—it’s 
even greater: 62 to 18 percent of the Amer- 
ican people believe that she is not telling the 
truth. These are fundamental questions 
about personal character. Doesn’t that both- 
er you some that the American people be- 
lieve that they're not getting the truth from 
either one of you? 

The President. It bothers me some, but 
I don’t see how they could draw any conclu- 
sion other than that since if you looked at 
the information that they have been given, 
I'm sure it’s four, five, six to one negative. 
And I think character is a legitimate issue, 
and I look forward to having that discussion. 
But I think that you can demonstrate char- 
acter most effectively by what you fight for 
and for whom you fight. And I believe that 
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the fact that I’ve stood up for the American 
people for the things like fighting for family 
leave law or the assault weapons ban or the 
Brady bill or the V-chip for parents or trying 
to keep tobacco out of the hands of kids and 
a lot of other issues—those things will count 
for something, and they demonstrate char- 
acter, too. 

But on the other matter, I would like to 
remind everybody that this has gotten a lot 
of exhaustive attention, perhaps more than 
it deserves, and every reading of the evi- 
dence, as opposed to another round of ques- 
tions, fails to demonstrate any wrongdoing 
by either one of us. And I believe that in 
the end that will come out and come clear 
to the American people. I just think that in 
the meanwhile all we can do is go about our 
business. We've got to keep working for the 
American people, and let them sort that out. 
I feel good about it. 

Mr. Brokaw. What do you say to each 
other in the privacy of the living quarters 
about these questions, however, at the end 
of the day? Because none of us, after all, is 
immune to that kind of judgment on the part 
of the people that we care a lot about. 

The President. Well, I try to remind Hil- 
lary not to worry too much about it because 
every time she goes out and people see her 
and she relates to people, they admire her, 
they like her, they respond to her just as they 
did around the world in this last trip where 
world leaders always contact me after she’s 
been to a country and say, “Thank you for 
sending her. She really represents your coun- 
try well. She inspires our young people, and 
thank you for doing it.” 

And I also remind her about the evidence 
being on her side. I mean, it didn’t get a 
lot of publicity, but there’s only been one 
definitive report on this whole business, and 
that was the Resolution Trust Corporation’s 
report, supervised by a staunchly Republican 
appointee from the previous administration, 
which said that there was no evidence of any 
wrongdoing, not even any basis for a civil ac- 
tion against me or Hillary or her law firm 
and that her billing records, which received 
so much publicity, actually confirm her ac- 
count. 
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Now, that’s a dispassionate view of the evi- 
dence. So I think the American people are 
fairminded. They've heard a lot more nega- 
tive than positive, so they have questions. But 
I think in the end they say, well, what do 
we know, and what has this man done and 
what have they done, what have they fought 
for, who have they stood with? So I remind 
her whenever this comes up—it doesn’t 
come up so often anymore—that we only 
have so many hours of the day, and every 
day we spend thinking about that, every 
minute we spend thinking about it is a 
minute we’re not working on the job we were 
sent here to do. And so we just try to cooper- 
ate when questions are asked and keep work- 
ing ahead when they’re not. 


Whitewater Trials 


Mr. Brokaw. She’s had to appear before 
a grand jury, and your very close friend Bruce 
Lindsey has been named an unindicted co- 
conspirator. He’s down in Arkansas now on 
another trial. Does that ever lurk in the back 
of your mind that there may be more indict- 
ments that will arrive at the White House, 
maybe even for the First Family after the 
election? Has that possibility occurred to 

u? 

The President. No, and it’s a highly politi- 
cized operation. And I think it’s obvious, 
there’s no precedent for it that I know of, 
ever. But even so, it’s very hard to just make 
things up. And I don’t think anyone doubts 
that, for example, Mr. Lindsey, if there was 
any serious evidence that he’d done anything 
wrong that they would have moved against 
him. 

So we'll just wait and see. But I still believe 
it’s hard to make a lie stick and call it the 
truth. I think in the end the American people 
will figure it out. And I wake up an ° to 
bed every night with that assurance, and I’m 
just going to keep working. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we've got a 
lot of ground to cover here tonight, a lot of 
substantive issues. We've got phone calls. 
We've got questions from the Internet, as 
well, to get to. 

We'll be back with “InterNight” in a mo- 
ment. 
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[At this point, the television stations took 
a commercial break. | 


Tobacco 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, do you think 
that smoking is an American health hazard? 

The President. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brokaw. And addictive? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Brokaw. In the last 10 years the to- 
bacco companies have given the Republicans 
something like $7 million in campaign con- 
tributions, but they've given your party $2 
million. Why don’t you make a pledge tonight 
to the American people you will take no more 
tobacco money, not just the Clinton cam- 
paign but the Democratic National Commit- 
tee? 

The President. Well, 1 think the Demo- 
cratic committee is reviewing its policy, al- 
though let me say, I have never fought even 
with the Republicans over their money. It’s 
just a question of does the money have an 
adverse impact on your policy. It’s their pol- 
icy I disagree with. I have never tried to even 
put the tobacco companies out of re 
I think they have a right to sell a | 
uct, and they have a right to ees it to 
adults. 

The real problem is that it’s illegal in every 
State in America for children to start smok- 
ing, but 3,000 start every day; 1,000 of them 
will die sooner because of it. And we have 
to do something to stop it. 

And they'll have to answer whether the 
fact that they do better than we do on con- 
tributions has anything to do with their pol- 
icy. But our policy is the correct one. And 
I don’t want to treat the people who work 
for these tobacco eompanies like they’re not 
citizens. They're not doing anything iliegal, 
but they're wrong in fighting us on this pol- 
icy. They should help us. 

Mr. Brokaw. But given all that, why not 
just turn off the money spigot? 

The President. The money spigot has 
been pretty well turned off. I think that in 
the last i of years they're going five or 
six to one for the Republicans. But again, 
I don’t want to get into that. The money is 
relevant only insofar it has an influence on 
the wrongheaded policy. These people, 


they're not criminals because they work for 
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tobacco companies. They're citizens; they 
have a right to participate in the political 
process. They have a right to have their 
voices heard. They have a right to sell legal 
products. 

What is wrong is they are marketing in 
ways that they know—I believe they know 
has to be appealing to young people. You 
look at—young people, for example, who 
smoke illegally are far more likely to buy the 
most heavily advertised brands than adults 
are. And smoking would continue to deterio- 
rate in this country and go down as a health 
hazard if people didn’t start before they were 
adults. 

Now, I just want to keep the attention of 
the American people focused on that. And 
that’s why—my fight with the Republicans 
has been clearly focused on their silty, They 
got—may get more money because of their 
policy, but their policy is wrong, and they 
ought to change it. 

Mr. Brokaw. Recently, Bob Dole said, in 
response to your criticisms of his stand on 
tobacco, you know, the Clinton administra- 
tion, the use of marijuana and other illegal 
drugs went up before he started to do some- 
thing about it. Why were you so late off the 
mark in beginning to attack what was plain 
increase in the use of illegal drugs during 
the last 4 years? 

The President. Well, first of all, I don’t 
think that’s a fair criticism. I think the—if 
you go back and look at our ’93 budget, we 
asked for more funds in 93 both for enforce- 
ment and for treatment. I named a drug czar 
promptly. The man did a lot of experience 
running big-city police operations, dealing 
with drugs. And then when he left, 1 named 
General McCaffrey, who had managed our 
Southern Command and dealt a lot with drug 
exports. So I’ve been interested in this right 
along. 

The drug use did start going up in the early 
nineties among young people, especially 
marijuana use. Cocaine use has continued to 
drop, but they're diversifying drug use. It’s 
a terrible problem; we’re working on it. We 
have a strategy; we're trying to implement 
it. And we've basically been able to do this 
in a bipartisan fashion in this country in the 
last 10 years or so. And Id like to see us 
continue to do that. 
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But it is a serious problem. When I came 
here we instituted, even in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the executive branch, stiffer drug 
testing policies than the legislative branch 
had. I think it’s a really serious problem. I 
have always fought it and will continue to 
do so. 


Welfare Reform 


Mr. Brokaw. Let's talk for a moment 
about welfare. The Republicans have a bill 
that they think you will sign on the Hill. It 
eliminates the Federal guarantee of cash as- 
sistance for poor children in this country, a 
guarantee that we've had in place since the 
early 1930's. Are you prepared to have that 
happen? 

The President. It depends on what else 
is in the bill. That is, if 

Mr. Brokaw. You can foresee the possibil- 
ity it will take away the ultimate safety net 
of no Federal cash assistance for very poor 
children? 

The President. Of the guarantee—if the 
bill has provisions in it which provide more 
child care to these same families, which has 
more flexibility to enhance the ability of the 
parents in these families to go to work, which 
help the young parents who have children 
at home to be better parents. The money 
will still be spent on the children. The reason 
they want to get rid of the guarantee is so 
the States will have more flexibility to require 
people to move from welfare to work more 
quickly. And if that’s what's going on, then 
I can support it, if the rest of the supports 
are enough. 

Let me just make one other point. There’s 
a dramatic difference already in the welfare 
benefits from the poorest to the richest 
States. There’s not really a national guarantee 
that amounts to much now. 

Mr. Brokaw. We're not going to leave this 
alone; we’re going to come back to it in a 
moment 

The President. Let's do it. 

Mr. Brokaw. because we want to talk 
some more about that, and we want to hear 
from our viewers out there by telephone and 
the Internet. Back in a moment on 
“InterNight.” 
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[At this point, the television stations took 
a commercial break. | 
Social Security 

Mr. Brokaw. We're back on “InterNi 
and we're looking with the President of the 
United States at various chatrooms on the 
on-line service that MSNBC is providing to 
all of you. Here is a question that came from 
one of the many thousands of people who 
submitted them: How will you keep the So- 
cial Security solvent without cm poveres 
That’s on the minds of a lot of peo 
cially because your generation is ~~ bu ge 
out there. 

The President. That's right. 

Mr. Brokaw. And the question is, can 
Chelsea afford you as parents in about 10 
years? I think that’s the relevance of that. 

The President. The answer is there will 
probably have to be some changes in the So- 
cial Security system, and what we need to 
do is to preserve its integrity in the same 
way we did in 1983. In 1983 we had a biparti- 
san commission representing all the various 
interests in the country. They came up with 
a proposal, and they implemented it. Now, 
then they did raise the payroll tax, but if you 
look at it now it’s a long way—this system 
is solvent till 2019. And so we can make some 
changes now that won’t require payroll tax 
changes that I believe will be widely accepted 
by the American people if we get into it and 
we do it in a totally nonpartisan way, the way 
we did in ’83. 

Mr. Brokaw. There’s a growing wave of 
people out there who believe that we ought 
to either privatize it or give people that op- 
tion. Do you think that’s a good idea? 

The President. Well, there's apparently 
going to be a report issued from the advisory 
commission that will recommend that this be 
looked into. I think if you privatize the whole 
thing you would really put people who are 
not sophisticated investors and didn’t have 
a lot of money on their own at serious oo 
If you gave them the option individuall 
as a system to do it, that’s something I ink 
you could study. You could even—that’s 
something that could be tested. 

But before we do something that totally 
changes something that’s worked rather well, 
there ought to be a way to test it in kind 
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of a laboratory sense. And I would favor look- 
ing at it very closely with some evidence be-. 
fore we made a big, sweeping decision. 
Presidential Experience 

Mr. Brokaw. Here's another question. 
We had 60,000 hits on the system and 8,000 
questions submitted. What is the most im- 
portant thing that you've learned in the last 
4 years? 

The President. That the President can 
really make a positive difference, but that it 
requires raven, of concentration every day 
to do it. You simply cannot be distracted. You 
have to keep thinking about your job and the 
American people. That’s the most important 
thing. 

I feel more optimistic today than the day 
I became President about the potential of 
all of us to change our lives together for the 
better, especially the Presidency. But it re- 
quires enormous discipline not to be dis- 
tracted and not to be diverted. And I think 
that—there are a lot of other things I’ve 
learned. I've learned more humility. There 
are a lot of things I don’t know the answers 
to that I once thought would be easy to find 
out. 

Mr. Brokaw. Were you ready for 
primetime when you arrived here, do you 
think? 

The President. | think I knew enough to 
be President. I think I—and I think my ideas 
were right and my vision was right. I think 
I would have been probably a little more suc- 
cessful early on if I had had more Washing- 
ton experience. But I think maybe the fact 
that I didn’t have any made me more opti- 
mistic about what I could get done and more 
ambitious. And that was good. 

But I think that I’m definitely better at 
my job than I was 4 years ago, in terms of 
just getting through the day-to-day work of 
it. I just learned a lot. i don’t think anyone, 
even someone who’s been around here a jong 
time, can be fully prepared for the pressures 
and the work of the Presidency until you ac- 
tually do the job. 


Oil Imports 
Mr. Brokaw. Here's another question, 


Mr. President, that’s very relevant and very 
timely. With U.S. soldiers dying in defense 
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of Saudi oil fields, shouldn’t we have a re- 
newed vigor about the pursuit of freeing the 
United States from the dependency on for- 
eign oil? 

There’s not been much talk recently, fairly, 
from either party about conservation or find- 
ing alternative forms of energy. 

The President. Well, we have had—that’s 
one of our budget fights that we had with 
the Republicans. Let me answer that ques- 
tion in two parts. 

We are not in Saudi Arabia simply for 
Saudi oil fields. We're there because it’s a 
base from which we can prevent further ag- 
gression by Saddam Hussein in the area, first. 
And second, it’s a base which enables us to 
cooperate with those who agree with us in 
the Middle East, including many Arab coun- 
tries, in fighting terrorism. So that’s not the 
only reason we're there. 

But we should be trying to become less 
energy dependent. We have worked with 
Detroit to find a clean car that gets 3 or 4 
times the average mileage now. We have 
worked hard on alternative technologies. We 
have worked hard to do things that would 
make us much more energy efficient. And 
frankly, this Congress disagrees with us on 
that. They don’t believe we should be invest- 
ing money in new technologies to achieve en- 
ergy efficiency. 

But if you look at the explosion of tech- 
nology that we're celebrating tonight, that 
same technology is available to make us more 
energy efficient, and we ought to be investing 
a lot more money in it because it’s a way 
of cleaning the environment, reducing our 
dependence on foreign oil, and making us 
wealthier without really eroding the country 
and the globe that we share. 


Terrorist Attack in Saudi Arabia 
Mr. Brokaw. Why are the Saudis giving 
us such a bad time on the investigation? And 
we have had to send the FBI Director, Louis 
Freeh, back over there for a second time to 
try to get things moving again. Why can’t you 
et on the phone to King Fahd and say, hey, 
isten 
The President. We've had several talks 
about it, and we — that they will cooper- 
ate. And I think there will be cooperation; 
I do expect it. I believe that any time a crime 
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is committed in a country that’s high profile, 
that nation wants to believe that it can handle 
it and do what'’s right. And I understand that. 
But this is a case with international implica- 
tions, and we have to cooperate. 


Income Tax 


Mr. Brokaw. Here’s another question 
from the Internet: Why don’t we have a flat 
tax for everyone instead of taxing our income 
and then taxing everything we buy? It was 
a very popular issue, as you know, during the 
primaries. 

The President. It was. First of all, you 
should know that as far as the Federal in- 
come tax, we’re getting pretty close to a flat 
tax. Fifty-seven percent of the taxpayers over 
the last couple of years have filled out that 
simple little form and paid the 15 percent 
with the standard deduction. That’s pretty 
close to a flat tax. But I have never seen a 
single tax rate that did not either raise taxes 
on everybody that was making less than 
$100,000 a year or leave us with a much big- 
ger deficit. 

So I would do anything I can to further 
simplify the tax system. I’m trying to let more 
people file electronically. I’m all for making 
the forms simpler, the rate structure simpler. 
But I have never seen a plan—I’ve studied 
them carefully because I know how much 
people want to be free of it—that doesn’t 
either raise taxes on most people or balloon 
the deficit. And we can’t afford to do either 
one. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we have got 
a lot more ground to cover tonight. We do 
have some telephone calls coming as well as 
questions from the Internet. We'll be back 
on “InterNight” in a moment. 

The President. That's a good question. 


[At this point, the television stations took 
a commercial break. | 


Internet Usage 


Mr. Brokaw. We're back on “InterNight.” 
Mr. President, you and I have been looking 
at another question from the Internet: Does 
Chelsea net surf and, if so, how do you pro- 
tect her from inappropriate material? Does 
she use the computer pretty handily? 

The President. She does. I don’t think she 
net surfs a lot, simply because, at least during 
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the school year, she has too much homework 
at night, for several hours every night. But 
she does some. And honestly, I can’t protect 
her in that sense because she knows so much 
more about it than I do. 

But one of the things that we're trying to 
do, I think with the support of everyone, is, 
first of all, get a case up to the Supreme 
Court so that they can define what the first 
amendment requires us to do and not to do 
in terms of legislation here. And then we 
need to find some sort of technological fix. 

During the break you said that Mr. Gates, 
Bill Gates, said that there’s at least a possibil- 
ity of developing a log. 

Mr. Brokaw. Yes, they've got a log built 
in now that you can go in and check on. 

The President. Yes, so the parents can see 
what’s been called up. And < seman we're 
working on this V-chip with television and 
with the entertainment industry supporting 
us with the rating system. So there probably 
will be some sort of technological responses 
here. But then parents like me are going to 
have to assume the responsibility of becom- 
ing literate enough with the technology to 
work with our children and make sure that 
we and they make responsible choices. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we promised 
a lot of viewers out there that they could ask 
questions via telephone. I think we can do 
that right now. We have a call from Lees- 
burg, Virginia. A question for the President, 
please. 


College Tuition Deduction 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to know if the 
deductible that you have proposed for fami- 
lies, the $1,500 for the college students, do 
you expect that that will come to fruition be- 
fore the end of the year? And also I would 
like to tell you and the First Lady I think 
you re doing a wonderful job. 

The President. Thank you. The truth is, 
I don’t know whether it will come to fruition 
before the first of the year. I think there’s 
a chance we could pass it if I could reach 
agreement with the Congress on the bal- 
anced budget. Now, most of the experts here 
in town will tell you that’s not going to hap- 


we because we're only 3% months away 
rom an election. But J still think there is 
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a possibility that we can reach a balanced 
budget agreement. 

If it does, I will push very hard for my 
two major education proposals. One is a 
$10,000 deduction for the cost of tuition after 
high school for people without regard to their 
age; and in addition to that, a $1,500 credit 
for 2 years of college after high school which 
pnt tg in effect, guarantee community col- 
lege access to people throughout the country. 

My goal here is to make college affordable 
for everyone, but to make the second 2 
years—at least a community college edu- 
cation—as universal within a couple of years 
as high school is now, because we know we 
need that. I mean, look at what we're cele- 
brating here tonight. We need more edu- 
cation. So I expect to push it, and if we don’t 
get it this year and I’m successful in the elec- 
tion, then it would be a top priority just as 
soon as the Congress comes in next year. 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, some people 
believe that, for the moment, it’s just mostly 
campaign rhetoric, however, because you 
have not sent anything up to the Hill yet on 
the college deduction. 

The President. But that’s because the 
only way we can pass it now, this year, is 
if it was put into an omnibus budget agree- 
ment. And so that’s how I will advance it. 
And I'm still hoping we can do that. You 
know, we've got agreement here—look, we 
passed an antiterrorism bill this year; we 
passed telecommunications legislation this 
year. We may get welfare reform. We may 
get the minimum wage; it’s looking very good 
on the minimum wage. We might get the 
Kassebaum-Kennedy health care reform bill. 
If we do all that, I don’t see why we couldn’t 
have a budget agreement, too. 


Welfare Reform 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, before we get 
back to the Internet questions, I wanted to 
follow up just for a moment on welfare if 
I can. If, in fact, you sign the Republican 
bill that is likely to come down from the Hill, 
all the projections show that that will push, 
at least short-term, more than a million 
youngsters in this country below the poverty 
line. That’s a high risk for youngsters in this 
country who are already in peril. 
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The President. That's right. There are two 
problems there. The main reasons for that 
are the proposal on food stamps, which I 
think may be moderated some, and what I 
consider to be excessive cuts in assistance to 
legal immigrants. We're not talking about il- 
legal immigrants. So before our budget nego- 
tiations broke up, I asked the Speaker and 
then-Senator Dole—now it would be Senator 
Lott, of course—to consider whether or not 
we ought to give assistance to the children 
of legal immigrants, at least who were in 
trouble through no fault of their own—the 
parents had an accident or got cancer or were 
mugged in a 7-Eleven or something. Those 
kind of folks, it seems to me, we ought to 
take care of the children. Now, if we did that, 
then I believe you'd see a continued reduc- 
tion in poverty. 

Keep in mind, we let the States experi- 
ment with moving people from welfare to 
work. I have granted 67 experiments to 40 
States. So 75 percent of the people on wel- 
fare today are already under welfare-to-work 
Le age which have helped to reduce the 
welfare rolls by 1.3 million. Those kids are 
better off, not worse off, when their folks 
get off welfare. So that’s what I want to do 
or the whole country. 

Mr. Brokaw. In 1992 you said we're going 
to end welfare as we now know it, as we have 
been practicing it in this country. But most 
of your welfare proposals have been reacting 
to what the Republicans have proposed in 
the last year or so. There have not been 

The President. That’s not accurate. I 
started granting these waivers—I had to 
write the last welfare reform law, so I knew 
the President could give States permission 
to try their own experiments. I started doing 
this in 1993. And then I sent legislation to 
Congress which was not adopted in 94, so 
I just kept on doing the waivers. Then I ve- 
toed the Republican welfare bill, and I kept 
on doing the waivers. 

So now three out of four people in Amer- 
ica are already on welfare under welfare-to- 
work experiments. I think you can make a 
compelling case, as the New York Times, that 
we have made a quiet revolution-in welfare. 
I'd like to finish it. I'd like to go on and pass 
welfare reform legislation. But we're clearly 
moving in the right direction. 
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China 

Mr. Brokaw. We have another question 
from the Internet about, in fact, foreign pol- 
icy, and we're going to click on to it right 
now, even as you watch. We'll see how facile 
our people are, and they're pretty good. “Be- 
tween the United States and China, what is 
more important, the economy or democ- 
oe a eek a concern to people 
in Hong Kong, obvious 

The President. Yes. H 

Mr. Brokaw. because next year the 
Chinese take over that 

The President. Well, 1 believe over the 
long run between the United States and 
China, the thing that’s most important is de- 
mocracy, because I think the freer the people 
are the more likely they will be to be respon- 
sible partners. But the implication of that is, 
weed see we should subordinate our eco- 
nomic goals, or we should withhold most-fa- 
vored-nation status from them and not treat 
them like ordinary partners if they’re not as 
democratic as we think they should be. That’s 
what I disagree with. 

That is, imposing some sort of economic 
sanctions will not make China more demo- 
cratic. I believe they're more likely to be- 
come democratic if they progress economi- 
cally, if we have regular relationships with 
them, and if we don’t pull any punches when 
we disagree with them if they violate human 
rights or do other things we don’t agree with. 

So I believe that economic development 
and democracy will go hand in hand. And 
there is some evidence of that. If you look 
at South Korea, it’s more democratic today 
than it used to be. It was led by economic 
advances. If you look at Taiwan, they just had 
a very raucous election there with a huge 
turnout, growing out of incredible economic 
progress in the years before. 

So my hope is that we can find a way to 
deal with the Chinese and be partners with 
them and agree to disagree but be honest 
about that so that we can follow economic 
and democratic objectives hand in hand. I 
think that’s the way to pursue it. 

Mr. Brokaw. We have a question. I want 
to remind everybody that we do have a tele- 
phone number. It’s 1-888-676-2287. That 
translates, you'll not be surprised to hear, 
into MSNBC USA, after the 888 number. 
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We have a call now from Miami, —_ Mr. 
President. 


Immigration 

Q. Hello, Mr. President. It’s an honor to 
be speaking with you. As Mr. Brokaw said, 
I'm calling you from Miami and we are a 
community of immigrants and there’s two 
questions regarding this community of immi- 
grants that I'd like to ask. It’s a two-pronged 
question, so please indulge me. 

Mr. - If you could just make it 
— lease. 

The first one has to do with our Cuban 
jo an and we'd like to know whether 
you are going to enforce the title in the 
Helms-Burton bill which allows Cuban- 
Americans to sue companies and the inves- 
tors in Cuba with confiscated properties. 

And the other question that I'd like to ask 
you is about the Nicaraguan community. As 
you know, there’s a lot of Nicaraguans here 
in Miami, Florida, which have been here for 
a great deal of time, many have been here 
for over 15 years. And there’s a limbo as far 
as to their immigration status goes. Many of 
them are in great danger because of the 
Simpson-Smith bill which is pending in Con- 
gress. I'd like to know whether you are lean- 
ing towards signing the Simpson-Smith bill 
and whether any decision at all will come 
regarding the status of the Nicaraguans. And 

really encourage you to do so, to make 
a positive decision. There are communities 
which have contributed enormously. 

Mr. Brokaw. Let’s let the President an- 
swer the first one——- 

The President. Let me answer the Nica- 
raguan question first. The bill to strengthen 
our hand in dealing with illegal immigration 
I am strongly inclined to sign if we can get 
the provision out of there which would re- 
quire schools all over America to kick the 
children of undocumented immigrants out of 
this country, out of the schools. I think that 
would be a mistake. Every law enforcement 
group in America has come out against kick- 
ing the immigrant children out of the schools. 

So we need a bill that would give us some 
more tools to deal with the problem of illegal 
immigration. It’s out of hand, and it’s — 
and it’s costing the taxpayers too muc 
money, and it’s unfair to the legal immigrants 
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who wait in line and do what they're sup- 
posed to do. 

Now, the Nicaraguans present some spe- 
cial issues, as you pointed out, and we will 
attempt to resolve those in a fair and honor- 
able way. But on balance, the country needs 
this illegal immigration bill. 

With regard to the Helms-Burton bill, let 
me say, first of all, I signed it, as you know, 
after the Cuban Government shot down two 
airplanes and killed American citizens who 
were in international waters. We have al- 
ready begun to enforce vigorously title IV of 
the act, which revokes the travel privileges 
to this country from companies that are in- 
volved in dealing with confiscated property. 
I have to make a decision on title II tomor- 
row. After this program is over I’m going to 
have a meeting about it, and then I’m going 
to have another meeting tomorrow. And I 
will make a decision. I have, as I understand 
it, three or four different options under the 
law. 

The criteria is that I must do what I think 
is in the national interests of the United 
States and what is most likely to bring de- 
mocracy to Cuba. And in general, we believe 
that putting more pressure on does that. 

As you know, we've been severely criti- 
cized by our European aliies and others for 
doing this, and I was for signing the bill. But 
I believe that we have to keep pushing until 
we get a democratic response and some 
changes in Cuba. But I’ve not made a deci- 
sion on specifically what I’m going to do on 
title III, and I can’t until I have these meet- 
ings tonight or tomorrow. I'll make a decision 
tomorrow. 


Former Senator Bob Dole 


Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we have an- 
other question from the Intemet on 
“InterNight.” Here it is: What do you admire 
most about Bob Dole, the man you're likely 
going to be running against next fa!l? 

The President. Well, there’s more than 
one thing I admire about him, but I think 
the thing I admire most about him is I be- 
lieve he really loves our country. He was hurt 
very badly in World War II. He could have 
been embittered. He could have walked 
away. He could have lived a very different, 
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secluded life. He threw himself into politics 
and public life. 

And on several occasions when I had to 
do unpopular things, even when he disagreed 
with me he didn’t try to stop me. When I 
tried to help Mexico because I thought it was 
important—it was unpopular—he agreed 

ith me. When I tried to support democracy 
in Haiti, he disagreed with me. When I went 
into Bosnia, he disagreed with me, but he 
didn’t try to interrupt it because he believed 
that you could only have one President at 
a time. 

And I believe he really loves America. And 
I think that’s the first and most important 
thing for an who wants to get into pub- 
lic life. And I a mire him. I think it’s genu- 
ine, and I wabes it. 


Former Governor Richard Lamm 


Mr. Brokaw. What do you think about the 
issues that your old friend Richard Lamm 
is raising, the former Governor of Colorado, 
and the manner in which he is raising them? 

The President. Well, 1 haven’t—I don’t 
know about the manner in which he is raising 
them. I haven’t had much time to keep up 
with the manner in which he is raising them. 
But I have known him a Jong time and very 
well. And many of these issues we've dis- 
cussed probably for 10 years or more now. 
And he’s a brilliant man, and he’s a man with 
some very strong convictions, and he looks 
at the world in a unique way. And I’m looking 
forward to whatever contribution he makes 
to this debate. 


Democratic Convention 

Mr. Brokaw. Will Mrs. Clinton have a 
role at the Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago? Do you expect that she’il address 
the delegates? 

The President. 1 don’t know. She didn’t— 
I don’t believe she spoke in 1992. There was 
a campaign film in which she spoke, but I 
don’t believe she did. And we really haven't 
made a lot of the final decisions yet. 

It’s her hometown, and she’s looking for- 
ward to kind of hosting a lot of things there 
in Chicago because she always has consid- 
ered it her home, and she still has a lot of 
friends there from her childhood, and a lot 
of them are very active in the convention. 
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So she'll be very active there. But we haven't 
decided what specifically she'll do. 


“Independence Day” Movie 

Mr. Brokaw. Here’s a question from the 
Internet, one more: “Independence Day,” 
the movie, could we sealy fight these guys 
off, or what, Mr. President: 

The President. 1 loved it. I loved it 
and—— 

Mr. Brokaw. A lot of people did, appar- 
ently. 

The President. Mr. Pullman came and 
showed it. I thought he made a good Presi- 
dent. And we watched the movie together, 
and I told him after it was over he was a 
good President, and I was glad we won. And 
it made me wonder if I should take flying 
lessons. 

But yes, I think we'd fight them off. We 
find a way to win. That’s what America does. 
We'd find a way to win if it happened. 

The good thing about “Independence 
Day” is there’s an ultimate lesson for that— 
for the problems right here on Earth. We 


whipped that problem by rp together 


with all these countries. And all of a sudden 
the differences we had with them seemed 
so small once we realized there were threats 
that went beyond our borders. And I wish 
that we could think about that when we deal 
with terrorism and when we deal with weap- 
ons proliferation—the difference between all 
these other problems. That’s the lesson I 
wish people would take away from “Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

Mr. Brokaw. Mr. President, we thank you 
very much for being our first guest here on 
“InterNight,” the new enterprise of 
MSNBC, which combines cable television, of 
course, and the Internet and telephones and 
over-the-air broadcasting as well. We thank 
you very much. We wish you well, and Bob 
Dole as well in the coming months. 

The President. Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The interview began at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, the President referred to President Boris 
Yeltsin, Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, and 
Security Council Secretary Aleksandr Lebed of 
Russia; President Saddam Hussein of Iraq; King 
Fahd bin Abd al-Aziz Al Saud of Saudi Arabia; 
Bill Gates, chairman, Microsoft Corp.; Richard 
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Lamm, candidate for Reform Party nomination 
for President; and actor Bill Pullman. A was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks to the National Governors’ 
Association Conference 
July 16, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you very much, Gov- 
ernor Thompson, for your kind words and 
for all your good work as chairman of the 
NGA over the past year. And thank you also 
for your work on reform, especially on re- 
forming welfare, not only in the bold plan 
you have developed in Wisconsin but also as 
a leader on behalf of the NGA on Capitol 
Hill. And to Governor Miller, let me add my 
congratulations to you as you take on the re- 
_——— of leading the NGA. It’s one of 
the best jobs I ever had, and I know you'll 
enjoy it as well. 

egret very much that I can’t be with 
all of you for this meeting. I had especially 
looked forward to being with my g soadiess 
and my fellow Democrat, Governor Pedro 
Rossello, in Puerto Rico, and I hope-I can 
see you there before too long. But I’m glad 
you're there, and I’m glad you're having a 
good meeting. 

This is the 4th year I have spoken to the 
NGA as President. And more than ever be- 
fore, I believe that we are poised together 
to make real, bipartisan progress and that our 
Nation’s Governors have a critical role to 
play. I want to thank all of you for the work 
you have done so far to grow your economies, 
to help your people be better educated, to 
reform welfare and fight crime and preserve 
the environment and move people forward. 

We have to think a lot about that now. 
We all know that just 4 years from now we 
will enter that long awaited and very much 
discussed 21st century. You know as well as 
any group of Americans that there are tre- 
mendous forces of economic and _ social 
change remaking our country. I believe that 
on balance this is a positive and hopeful time, 
an age of enormous possibility, a chance for 
us to build a country and a world for our 
children that is stronger and safer and more 
full of opportunity than any that has existed 
before. I believe we can do that if we meet 
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these new challenges with our most enduring 
values. We have to offer opportunity to all. 
We imust demand responsibility from all. And 
we must work hard to come together across 
all our diversity as a great American commu- 
nity. 
We'll have to meet these challenges not 
by edicts from Washington but by working 
_ together at all levels, by cutting redtape and 
working with the private sector, by setting 
national goals for ourselves but challenging 
States and localities to find the best way to 
meet those goals. 

Four years ago when I sought the Presi- 
dency, our Nation was drifting with uncertain 
steps toward this new century. Unemploy- 
ment was nearly 8 percent; job growth was 
very slow; the deficit was at an all-time high. 
After 12 years as a Governor, I vowed to do 
what chief executives in every statehouse in 
America must do, put in place a comprehen- 
sive strategy for economic growth and follow 
a path of fiscal responsibility. We cut thie def- 
icit, expanded trade, invested in our people 
and technology and the future. 

The results are in. Our economy has now 
created over 10 million new jobs; 3.7 million 
Americans have become new homeowners. 
Today, we learned again that inflation contin- 
ues to moderate. Real hourly wages have 
begun to climb for the first time in a decade. 
And we have surpassed our goal of cutting 
the deficit in half. 

Just this morning, we're releasing the mid- 
session review of the budget. Four years ago, 
the deficit was $290 billion and headed up- 
ward. Today, we are projecting it will be $117 
billion this year. We've cut the deficit by 60 
= in 4 years, bringing it to it lowest 
evel in dollar terms in 15 years. As a share 
of our economy, it’s now at its smallest level 
since 1981, the smallest percentage of the 
economy—excuse me—since 1974. We've 
got a lot more to do. I am determined to 
finish the job and balance the budget in a 
responsible way and at the same time do 
more to give all Americans the education and 
training they need to succeed in this new 
economy. 

But the fact is our economy is now the 
soundest it’s been in a generation. Unlike the 
expansion of the 1980’s, we can also be 


pleased that this growth is being felt in all 
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regions of our country. America is growing, 
and your States are helping it to grow. 

We're also making real and bipartisan 
progress in other areas as well. We've put 
in place an anticrime strategy that was tough 
and smart, putting 100,000 police on the 
street, toughening penalties, taking guns off 
the street by banning 19 deadly assault weap- 
ons through the Brady law. Now, not a single 
hunter has lost a gun due to these bills, but 
60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers have 
been denied guns. 

We're encouraging communities to pull to- 
gether to give their young people the values 
and the discipline they need. That’s why 
we've been working to give communities the 
ability to impose stronger curfews, enforce 
truancy laws, and require things like school 
uniforms. 

These strategies are being tried in commu- 
nities all across our country. And all across 
our country the crime rate is coming down 
for 4 years in a row. We must now bring 
this same focus to bear on the rising tide of 
youth crimes and gangs and drugs. I ask you 
to work with our administration to tackle this 
challenge as well. Although the crime rate 
is going down, in too many areas in our coun- 
try the juvenile crime rate is going up. But 
we see in the areas where it’s going down 
that there are strategies that work there, too. 

If you look at the areas where we’ve moved 
forward in the economy, in dealing with the 
crime problem, we've done it not by clinging 
to old arrangements or discarded philoso- 
phies or political partisan divisions but by 
moving forward together, developing new 
approaches, taking the best ideas from all 
sides, putting our values of opportunity, re- 
sponsibility, and community to work. 

Now, as all of you know very well, none 
of our challenges cries out for these ap- 
proaches more than welfare. All Americans, 
without regard to party, know that our wel- 
fare system is broken, that it teaches the 
wrong values, rewards the wrong choices, 
hurts those it was meant to help. We also 
know that no one wants to change the current 
system in a good way more than people who 
are trapped in it. 

Since the time when I served as cochair 
of the NGA’s welfare task force, about a dec- 
ade ago now, I have been committed to end- 
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ing welfare as we know it. I worked with 
many of you for years to fashion new solu- 
tions. Today, after long years of effort, I be- 
lieve we are poised for a real breakthrough 
in welfare reform. Real welfare reform re- 
, sam work, imposes time limits, cracks 

own on deadbeat parents by enforcing child 
support, provides child care. 

Now, you haven’t waited for Congress to 
act, and we've worked with you to change 
the face of welfare. We've cut through red- 
tape and worked with you to set up 67 wel- 
fare reform experiments in 40 States, with 
more to come. We've granted more than 
twice as many waivers as the previous two 
administrations combined. And now, 75 per- 
cent of all welfare recipients are already 
under new rules. The New York Times called 
this a quiet revolution in welfare. 

Well, I am proud that there are 1.3 million 
fewer people on welfare now than the day 
I took office and that child support collec- 
tions are up 40 percent. But there’s more 
to do. As you know, the State of Wisconsin 
has submitted a bold plan to reform welfare. 
We're working closely with Governor 
Thompson’s staff, and I am committed, as 
I've said before, to getting this done. 

I'd just like to emphasize the things about 
this Wisconsin plan which are compelling to 
me: the idea that people should be required 
immediately to be ready to go to work but 
that in return, they would have health care 
and child care guaranteed and that the wel- 
fare money could be used to pay income sup- 
plements or wage supplements to private 
employers to put these people to work and 
that if there is no private employment, these 
folks would be given community service jobs. 

That’s what we ought to be doing every- 
where. If we can create these jobs, we ought 
to require people to take them. I know every 
Governor would agree with me that for all 
the good that’s come from these waivers, 
however, we can do a lot more once we pass 
comprehensive national welfare reform. If 
we pass national welfare reform, we can do 
an even better job of collecting child support 
across State lines. And if we pass national 
welfare reform, we can eliminate this waiver 
process altogether. 

For too long, the welfare issue has been 
marred by partisanship; it’s been mired by 
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gridlock. But in recent weeks up here, all 
this seems to be changing. I think we’ve now 
reached a real turning point, a breakthrough 
for welfare reform. The new leadership of 
the Senate, along with the leadership of the 
House of Representatives, now indicated that 
they want to move forward with bipartisan 
welfare reform and are dropping their insist- 
ence that welfare be linked to the block 
granting of Medicaid. They've said that they 
want to work to pass legislation I can sign, 
rather than sending me legislation they know 
that I would reject. 

As you know, Congress sent me a welfare 
reform bill last year that fell short of my prin- 
ciples as well as those expressed by the NGA 
in your February resolution. After my veto 
and your unanimous resolution, I am pleased 
that the congressional leadership has made 
several significant improvements that have 
made this a much better bill. They've added 
$4 billion in child care, included a $1 billion 
work performance bonus to reward States for 
moving people from welfare to work. They 
removed the spending cap on food stamps 
so that States don’t come up short in tough 
times. Their original bill made cuts in struc- 
tural changes that were tough on children: 
a school lunch block grant, a 25 percent cut 
in SSI for disabled children, cuts in foster 
care. The current bill drops all these provi- 
sions. 

Congress has taken long strides in the right 
direction. Now as we approach the goal line, 
we do have a chance to make history and 
make this bill even better. We can give all 
our people a chance to move from welfare 
to work, to transform our broken welfare sys- 
tem once and for all. 

So I hope that Congress will continue to. 
improve the bill along the lines that you and 
I have long advocated and along the lines 
of the strong bipartisan bills introduced by 
Senators John Breaux and John Chafee and 
Representatives John Tanner and Mike Cas- 
tle, another former colleague of ours. We 
must not let this opportunity slip from our 
grasp as it has too many times before. Let's 
put politics aside. Let’s give the American 
people the best possible welfare reform bill. 
And let’s do it before the August congres- 
sional recess. 
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I am determined that this will be the year 
that we finally transform welfare across 
America. If Congress doesn’t act, we still 
have to continue to act, to make responsibil- 
ity a way of life and not an option. Today 
I am taking the steps that I can take as Presi- 
dent to advance the central premise of wel- 
fare reform, one that is embodied in all the 
proposed welfare bills: that anyone who can 
work must do so. We'll say to welfare recipi- 
ents, “Within 2 years you will be expected 
to go to work and earn a paycheck, not draw 
a welfare check.” 

Here is how we will do that. I am directing 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to require everyone who takes part in 
the jobs program to sign a personal respon- 
sibility contract and commit to going to work 
within 2 years. States can than take away the 
benefits if they fail to live up to that commit- 
ment. 

Today 28 States already impose work re- 
quirements and time limits, everyone of 
them under welfare waivers granted by our 
administration. I believe all 50 States should 
follow that lead. This action will ensure that 
that happens even before welfare reform leg- 
islation passes. Of course, this will take effect 
only if Congress fails to enact welfare reform 
legislation. I far prefer a bill passed by Con- 
gress, and I know you do, too. So let’s agree: 
One way or another we will make work and 
responsibility the law of the land, but we 
want a good welfare reform bill. 

Ten years ago at an NGA meeting in Hil- 
ton Head, South Carolina, I heard testimony 
from a woman from Little Rock, a woman 
who had moved from welfare to work 
through our State’s work program. She told 
us, “The best thing about work is not the 
check. The best thing is when my boy goes 
to school and they ask him, what does your 
mamma do for a living, he can give an an- 
swer. 

Well, today, 10 years later, that lady has 
a job, and she’s raised three children. One 
has a job, and two are in school. By her undy- 
ing effort and her unbreakable spirit she 
shows us that we can make a difference, that 
this cycle of welfare can be broken, that wel- 
fare can be a second chance, not a way of 


life. 
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“So let me say in closing that we can meet 
all our challenges if we'll work in this way 
and if we'll follow the example of the NGA: 
be bipartisan, cooperative, look for results, 
not abstract rhetoric, not be ashamed to learn 
from each other and take our best ideas from 
each other, and putting our values to work. 
That’s how we can reform welfare and meet 
our other challenges. If we do that, this coun- 
try will enter the 21st century stronger and 
more vibrant than ever before, with the 
American dream alive for all our people. 

Thank you very much. 


NotE: The President spoke by satellite at 11:20 
a.m. from Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building to the NGA conference in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. 
Tommy G. Thompson of Wisconsin and Gov. Zell 
Miller of Georgia. 


Remarks to the United States 
Agricultural Communicators 
Congress 


July 16, 1996 


Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. La- 
dies and gentlemen, thank you for that warm 
welcome. And I was listening to Dan Glick- 
man say all those outrageously positive 
things, and it reminded me that that was a 
living example of Clinton’s third law of poli- 
tics, which is, whenever possible, be intro- 
duced by someone you've appointed to high 
position. [Laughter] 

Steve and I were talking up here; he said, 
“You know, the last time I was on a platform 
with you, you fell through a hole in it.” And 
it’s really true. It was—what was it—a soy- 
bean meeting in Arkansas when I was Gov- 
ernor, and he and I were on the platform 
together and there was a crack in the plat- 
form. My chair fell through it. [Laughter] It 
really did a lot for my confidence right before 
I got up here to speak that he reminded me 
of that. [Laughter] As far as I know, we're 
all right. 

I’m delighted to be here. I want to begin 
by thanking all of you for the work that you 
do every day to keep in touch with people 
in rural America. I want to thank Secretary 
Glickman who I believe has done a magnifi- 
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cent job as Secretary of Agriculture, and I 
thank him for that. 

It is true that both the Vice President and 
I come out of small towns and have some 
more than passing acquaintance with agri- 
culture. And one of the most enjoyable days 
of my Presidency was the National Rural 
Conference we had in Ames, Iowa, not very 
long ago, that Secretary Glickman did such 
a fine job on. 

And it is also true that I always believed 
that we could not bring the American econ- 
omy back unless we brought rural America 
back. One of the things that was most dis- 
turbing to me about the economic recovery 
of the 1980’s was that it seemed to sweep 
the coast and leave the heartland behind. 
And we've worked very, very hard in this ad- 
ministration to fashion an economic policy 
that would not only make the overall eco- 
nomic numbers look hopeful but would actu- 
ally benefit every region and every State in 
our country. And I think that is very, very 
important. 

Even if a small percentage of our people 
live in rural America, and I’m happy that 
more and more people are going back there, 
a lot of what makes America special is alive 
and well there and is embodied in our farm- 
ing communities. 

I’m glad to see some population movement 
back, and I’m glad to see family farming once 
again becoming a career choice for young 
people. If we are going to meet the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century, we all have to 
meet them together and there has to be a 
role, a vital role for people living in rural 
America. 

When I sought the Presidency, I did it be- 
cause I was concemed that our country was 
drifting into the next century instead of 
charging toward it and that we were coming 
apart instead of growing together. It seemed 
to me that there were three straightforward 
things that we had to do, at least from my 
point of view, to have the vision of America 
in the 2lst century become real. One is to 
guarantee opportunity to every American 
without regard to his or her station in life 
who is willing to work for it. The second is 
to receive more responsibility from all of our 
citizens, taking more initiative for their own 
lives and their families and their commu- 
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nities. And the third was to see that we come 
together as a community. 

So that—and this is very important—this 
is the most diverse big country in the world, 
most racially and ethnically diverse, the most 
religiously diverse now. And yet we are 
bound together by a written Constitution 
that’s 220 years old, going back to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The Constitution 
was ratified a little more than 10 years after 
that. And those ideas are just as vital today 
and just as relevant today as they were over 
200 years ago. They are the framework which 
enables us to come together and share this 
land with people who are very different than 
we are, as long as we all play by the same 
rules. 

I say that; it seems so simple maybe, but 
when you look at how the world’s being torn 
apart because of the differences that we take 
for granted, that we can live with, it’s very 
important to understand how much we have 
to be grateful for, with our whole history of 
constitutional government, a government of 
laws, a Bill of Rights which gives everybody 
some elbow room and yet requires all of us 
not to abuse one another. 

I mean, look at Bosnia, a tiny country 
where you'd think the people would want to 
be pulling together to try to make the most 
of their very, very ancient heritage. And it 
took an international effort of Herculean pro- 
portions to stop people who were biologically 
indistinguishable from one another but had 
different religions and had grown into dif- 
ferent ethnic categories. 

Look at this heartbreaking development in 
Northern Ireland where people were getting 
along. They had the lowest unemployment 
rate, the highest growth rate they'd had in 
15 years. When I went there last year, people 
lined the streets, the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant together, to say. “We don’t want any 
more war. We love our peace.” A lot of the 
younger people could hardly remember what 
they were fighting about. But just the failure 
of leadership, by people in a position to abuse 
their positions, in a moment can drive people 
back into that kind of division. 

So when you think about the spirit of co- 
operation and hard work and family that per- 
vades rural America, let me tell you that it’s 


something we take for granted, but when you 
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look at our largest county, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, and you realize we have 150 different ra- 
cial and ethnic groups in one county, and 
yet they’re still basically getting along reason- 
ably well. Yes, we have problems from time 
to time there. But if you look at the schools 
that have people from 70 different linguistic 
backgrounds in some of our public schools, 
it’s astonishing to see that we've done as well 
as we have. And it’s a great tribute to the 
endurance of our fundamental values. 

And if we’re going to keep this whole 
world together and get these countries to 
working together to fight our common prob- 
lems, like terrorism and the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction and diseases 
that cross national lines, we’re going to have 
to remember these basic values. 

And so I wanted to say that at the very 
outset of my remarks because I think in some 
ways it’s more important than anything else. 
I'd be perfectly content as somebody from 
Arkansas to talk about the fact that soybeans 
are over $8 and I wasn’t sure I'd see that 
again in my lifetime. But I think it’s impor- 
tant to note that sometime in our lifetime 
they will probably be less than $7 again or 
$6 or—I hope not lower than that. It’s lia- 
ble—but these things endure. And we need 
to hang on to them. 

And as we look ahead and we try to imag- 
ine what the world’s going to look like 20, 
30, 40 years from now for our children and 
our grandchildren, it’s very important to 
know that America has something that has 
kept us together and strong for over 200 
years, that will take us into this new world. 

The other thing I'd like to say is that it’s 
very important that we meet our challenges 
at home and abroad and that we see them 
together. I think farmers, in a funny way, be- 
cause we've exported farm products for so 
long, may have a little more of a global per- 
spective than a lot of other citizens do. But 
when people say, well, what’s your vision for 
America in the 21st century, I say I want 
the American dream alive for everybody; I 
want us coming together, not drifting apart; 
and I want us still to be the world’s strongest 
force for peace and freedom and prosperity, 
which means we have to be involved in the 
world as well as here at home. 
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I think you understand that instinctively. 
But I think it’s very important that all of our 
citizens understand that. It requires me from 
time to time to do things that I know are 
wildly unpopular. I realize that what I did 
in Haiti wasn’t popular, but I think it’s the 
right thing to do. And we've got a democracy 
restored there, and we don’t have to worry 
about large numbers of illegal immigrants 
risking their lives to come from Haiti to the 
United States. 

I think trying to help a new and respon- 
sible government in Mexico avoid  bank- 
ruptcy was the responsible thing to do. It re- 
duced illegal immigration and kept Mexico 
as a responsible aan partner instead of hav- 
ing it collapse on us. I think we did what 
we had to do in Bosnia. But the most impor- 
tant thing is I think we also put that into 
a context of 200 more trade agreements, in- 
cluding a lot of things that specifically af- 
fected agriculture. 

So, if I could ask you to do something 
when you go home, I hope that you will take 
on ll to talk to people that you 
live and work with who don’t know anything 
about farming about how it’s very hard in 
the world we're living in—it will be impos- 
sible in the world we're moving to—to have 
a clear dividing line between our domestic 
economic affairs and our international eco- 
nomic affairs, that to be an American in the 
21st century will mean to be a citizen of the 
world. Even if you live in a completely land- 
locked State like Arkansas or Iowa or Mis- 
souri, if you’re a farmer, you know that in- 
stinctively. And all of our people have to em- 
brace that. 

Four years ago, I embarked upon an eco- 
nomic strategy that I thought would work. 
I wanted to cut the deficit, expand trade, and 
continue to invest in people, in technology, 
and in research and in infrastructure, the 
things that would cause our economy to 
grow. Now, 3/4 years later, the results are 
beginning to come in. I said in 1993 that if 
Congress adopted our economic plan, I 
thought we would cut the deficit in half in 
4 years and that 8 million jobs would be pro- 
duced for the American people. Well, in 34 
years, the American people have produced 
over 10 million jobs, 3.7 million new home- 
owners, 3 years in a row of record new small 
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business starts, the lowest combined rates of 
unemployment and inflation in 27 years. 

And we learned today that the deficit, 
which was $290 billion when I took office, 
will fall this year to $117 billion. As a percent- 
age of our income, it’s the smallest its been 
since 1974. 

And the only debt we have in America 
today comes from the interest payments we 
pay on—the only deficit we have comes from 
the interest payments we have on the 12 
years before I became President. In those 
12 years we quadrupled the debt. We've now 
cut the deficit from $290 to $117. We would 
be running a substantial surplus this year in 
the Government budget but for the interest 
payments on that debt. 

So this whole thing is turned around. And 
that’s kept interest rates down, and that’s 
permitted this economy to grow. I think it 
is very important that we keep on until we 
balance the budget in a responsible way. But 
it’s important that you know that that’s a 
huge drop. There is no other country in the 
world with an advanced economy where the 
Government deficit is so small a percentage 
of its income every year. 

So we're moving in the right direction. 
And it’s some evidence, too, I might add, that 
if we work together, we can continue to make 
progress. 

Let me mention just one other word on 
the trade issue. I was convinced when I came 
here that we could not afford to take a pro- 
tectionist approach but that we had to be 
more aggressive and open markets to Amer- 
ican products and services around the world. 
We have concluded now over 200 specific 
trade agreements as well as the big, sweeping 
agreements like NAFTA and GATT. We've 
opened foreign markets to American beef 
and rice and apples and agricultural prod- 
ucts. We've got a long way to go, but it’s 
important to point out that our exports, in- 
cluding our agricultural exports, are at all- 
time highs. Our exports this year will be 
about $60 billion, and our surplus in agri- 
culture will be $30 billion this year, we be- 
lieve. And that will, obviously, make it num- 
ber one among American export industries. 

So when you—people talk to you about 
the trade deficit, remind them that it’s— 
there is no trade deficit in agriculture, there’s 
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a huge surplus. And we're going to keep 
working to open more markets and keep 
pushing in the right direction there. We’ve 
got farm income up and farm asset values 
up. And the value of assets are growing faster 
than the debt, which means that the equity 
positions of farmers are improving. 

We've got prices on average that are 20 
percent higher than a year ago. I wish I could 
promise you that we'd have $5 corm and 
$5.50 wheat and $8 soybeans forever, but I 
can’t do that. But it is encouraging that a 
lot of farmers are able to finally earn some 
money, do some improvements that are 
needed on the farm, save some money for 
the years that may not be so good, and im- 
prove the overall economic position of family 
farmers throughout this country. I am very 
encouraged by it. And what we can do in 
this administration is to continue to work to 
open those export markets, and we will. 

We've also tried to help deal with some 
serious problems. The most serious one re- 
cently, obviously aggravated by the drought, 
has been the low cattle prices with the high 
feed prices. We opened a conservation re- 
serve for emergency grazing, We accelerated 
the purchase of beef by the School Lunch 
Program. We worked to remove some more 
export barriers. And the prices are up mod- 
estly, about 10 percent. They’re still in trou- 
ble, but at least there’s been some movement 
in the last few weeks for which I am very 
grateful. 

I also want to thank the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the work that he and all of us 
did on the farm bill. To be perfectly candid— 
and I’ve said this in public, so there’s no point 
in not saying it again—but I had and still 
have some reservations about whether this 
new farm bill is going to work structurally. 
over the long-term as we go through the ups 
and downs. It looks great right now because 
we've got high prices. And I hope that the 
theory of it will work over a period of years. 

But J did work in good faith with the lead- 
ership of the new Congress to try to pass 
a farm bill. And I was pleased that we passed 
some—excuse me—we kept some provisions 
in this farm bill, especially relating to rural 
development and to the conservation pro- 
grams that I thought were quite important. 
And I was pleased the we were able to pre- 
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serve them, and I hope we can continue to 
preserve them in the future. 

I'd just like to mention a couple of other 
issues, if I might. I have been very pleased 
on balance by the response in the country 
to the administration’s efforts to update meat 
and poultry inspection. I know this was some- 
what controversial. We worked through a lot 
of difficult issues, but we had to stop using 
70 and 80-year-old methods of testing meat 
when we knew that we had kids out there 
getting sick, when there were no bad people 
involved. Nobody was out there trying to be 
negligent. We just were simply not using the 
best available technology. And I know it will 
cause some economic difficulties for some 
people, but we — had to do it. 

And I never will forget as long as I live 
dealing with those families of those kids that 
ate the contaminated meat with the E. coli 
from the Pacific Northwest or the agony that 
the people felt who sold them the ham- 
burgers. Their pain vas also very real, and 
they felt desperate about it. They never 
meant to do any such thing. And that was 
just a case where we'd simply walked away 
from available technology. So we had to do 
it. And I hope that you all support the steps 
we’re taking. We've tried to listen as well as 
we could to everybody. We tried to make 
the fairest decisions we could. But I think 
that decision had to be made. 

There’s one other thing that we’re doing 
that I want to mention that you may know 
about already, but this week Secretary Glick- 
man is announcing that we're devoting $70 
million to several communities in a total of 
35 States to help them get safe running water 
for their people by the year 2000. Interest- 
ingly enough, the number one health prob- 
lem in the developing world is still the ab- 
serice of clean, safe water. If we could just 
get clean water to everybody in these poor 
countries, we could save more children’s lives 
in less time than any other single thing we 
could do. And yet there are still places in 
the United States of America in rural areas 
where people do not have access to safe 
drinking water. And we are determined to 
correct that problem. So we will keep work- 
ing on that as well. 

And now there’s a lot more to do. And 
I guess I could keep you here ail day, but 
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I'd like to mention one or two things that 
I think would affect farm families especially. 
Number one, this Kassebaum-Kennedy 
health care reform bill would make several 
million people a year eligible to either get 
or keep health insurance who can’t now by 
simply saying that people don’t automatically 
lose their health insurance when they change 
jobs, and their health insurance can’t be 
taken away from them because somebody in 
their family gets sick. That’s why you have 
insurance in the first place. Now, this is very 
important for people who are not insured in 
large units. If you’re insured in a large unit, 
the size of the unit which insures you often 
protects you from these sorts of problems. 
But it is terribly important to pass this legisla- 
tion. 

Secondly, in the minimum wage legisla- 
tion, in the same bill, there are provisions 
which could be very important to farmers, 
including an increase in the expensing provi- 
sion. It was $10,000 when I became Presi- 
dent; in 93 we kicked it up to $17,000 or 
$17,500; this takes it up to $25,000, which 
is quite important. And secondly, the pack- 
age of retirement reforms that came out of 
the White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness, which would help a lot of farmers is 
in it. They're making it easier for people to 
access 401K plans, making it easier for peo- 
ple to move the plans, making it easier for 
people to maintain them if they hit a rough 
spot and they can’t continue the contribu- 
tions. There are several other things which 
strengthen the ability of people who do not 
work for large employment units to get and 
keep retirement plans over a lifetime and 
through the ups and downs that could hap- 
pen to them. 

So these are two things that—there’s been 
almost no—I don’t know why exactly, but 
there’s been almost no publicity about the 
other things that are in that minimum wage 
bill. But those are two things that are in 
there. 

Now, there are two other provisions that 
are of interest to you that are not in there 
but that were part of our discussions when 
we were talking about how we get a final 
balanced budget agreement. One was a 
modification of the estate loss, which has not 
been changed in a long time, which affects 
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farmers in particular with high asset values 
and low oh income and not a lot of money 
in the bank to pay estate taxes—which we 
had reached agreement on in our budget ne- 
gotiations about how to change. 

And the other was an increase in the de- 
duction of health care premiums for self-em- 
ployed people, including farmers, which has 
been kicked up to about 50 percent. We were 
going to take it higher, and we reached 
agreement on that. 

So, in the event—I still think there is some 
chance we will get an agreement in the Con- 
gress on a budget bill this year. No one else 
believes this, but I'm always—but I would 
remind you, for all of the fights we've had, 
we have this year passed a very tough 
antiterrorism bill. We've passed a tele- 
eommunications bill that I believe will create 
hundreds of thousands of high-wage jobs in 
America within the very near future by get- 
ting both the benefits of more competition 
and the requirement to adequately serve 
schools and hospitals and places in rural 
America as well as urban America. All that’s 
in that telecom bill that we passed. We 
passed lobby reform legislation that I’ve tried 
for 3 years to pass; we finally passed that. 

So we have done some quite important 
things in this year in the Congress. And if 
we pass this minimum wage small business 
bill that I just mentioned—and we might 
pass a welfare reform bill because we're get- 
ting closer on that—then who knows, we 
might get lucky and pass the Kassebaum- 
Kennedy bill, which we’re getting close to. 
Then we might be able to pass this balanced 
budget bill. It will be a great thing for Amer- 
ica if we do it. But if we do it, those other 
provisions, when we stopped our budget ne- 
gotiations when the Presidential primary sea- 
son started, did contain those two things that 
I know are of great interest in rural America. 
So anyway, that’s kind of where we are with 
the issues in Washington. 

Let me just mention one other thing be- 
fore I close. It doesn’t apply just to rural 
America; it applies to all Americans. If you 
look at what’s happened in the last 4 years, 
I think you can make a compelling case that 
America has gotten its economic house in 
order, that we’ve walked away from these 
permanent big deficits forever. We've re- 
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duced the size of the Federal Government; 
it’s about 240,000 people smaller than it was 
the day I took office. We've abolished a cou- 
ple hundred Government programs outright. 
We have taken 16,000 pages of regulation 
out of the Federal rule books. We tried to 
improve the quality of Government services 
and keep interest rates down and let the 
economy grow. 

But there’s still a big challenge out there, 
which is that not everybody is benefiting 
from this new economy. It’s not like it was 
in the eighties where whole States were left 
behind. My State didn’t have an unemploy- 
ment rate below the national average until 
1992. A lot of rural areas were that way. This 
is different. In every State, what you see is 
a division of opportunity based more than 
anything else on the level of education. And 
it is a function of the fact that this modern 
economy is being driven by information and 
technology and rewards people who not only 
know a lot but can absorb a lot of new things 
and learn new things and are very flexible. 

So we have got to take a hard look at what 
it’s going to take to get America growing to- 
gether again. We can change the job mix, 
as we are, but that takes some time. For ex- 
ample, two-thirds of the new jobs that have 
been created in America since January of ‘93 
have been in higher wage occupations. And 
more trade has a lot to to with that because 
it tends to create higher wage jobs. And that’s 
good, but that’s only a small percentage of 
the total jobs Americans hold. 

And if you look at it, what we still have 
in America is, we have some people who are 
downsized and have a hard time getting 
themselves repositioned. We have some peo- 
ple who never feel the recovery because 
they’re in isolated rural areas or isolated 
inner-city areas. And the largest group of 
people that are still having a tough time are 
people that just can’t ever get a raise because 
they have to work harder for less in a com- 
petitive economy with low skill levels. 

So the best thing we can do—there are 
lots of things we can do, but the best thing 
we can do is to raise the level of education 
and training of every American, including 
making more educational opportunities avail- 
able to adult Americans right now. And I 
have three proposals there that I just want 
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to mention in closing that I think are very 
important. 

First of all, I proposed a “GI bill” for 
American workers. There are 70 different 
Government programs for training people 
who are unemployed or underemployed, and 
I would give $5 to everybody in this audience 
that could name more than 5 of them. How 
about 4? [Laughter] There are 70 of them. 

So what I propose to do is to take the 70 
programs ey get rid of all of them, put the 
money in the bank and give a skill grant to 
every adult in America who is unemployed 
or underemployed to take to the local com- 
munity college or some othet institution of 
your choice. But nearly every American is 
within driving distance of a community col- 
lege, and nearly every community college has 
almost 100 percent placement for people 
who get educated there into jobs in their 
community. 

We do not need yesterday's splitup train- 
ing system. We ought to just give people a 
skill grant and say, you've got enough sense 
to figure out where to get the training; go 
get it. So, that’s the first proposai. 

The second proposal is to make college 
education more affordable by letting people 
deduct up to $10,000 of the cost of tuition 
for the cost of all post-high school education. 

The third proposal, building on that, is to 
make at least 2 years of college after high 
school just as universal as high school is 
today. If you look at the last census, you will 
see how people’s incomes start to split apart 
based on whether they stopped at high school 
or whether they got at least 2 years more. 
People that have at least a community college 
diploma tend to have jobs which are stable, 
which pay decent incomes, and where they 
can get a raise over time. People that don’t, 
depending on where they live and what they 
do—obviously they're exceptions to this, but 
the odds are that you're likely to have a job 
where you can’t get a raise, and therefore, 
you lose ground over time. 

So my objective will be to make 2 more 
years of education just as universal as a high 
school education is today. So what I propose 
to do there is to give families who choose 
this instead of the tax deduction a credit, a 
credit of $1,500 for the first year of a commu- 
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nity college and a credit of $1,500 for the 
second year for everybody that keeps a B av- 
erage in the first year. That would literally 
open community college to virtually every- 
one in America. That $1,500 or less is the 
tuition cost for community colleges in almost 
every State. There’s a few where they're a 
little bit higher, but still, the $1,500 credit 
would have a bit impact. 

And if we can do those things, then we 
can work with the private sector to try to 
raise the skill levels of the adults that are 
already out there and get the young people 
that are coming out of high school into col- 
lege and at least to 2 more years of education 
so their prospects will be better. That will 
enable the American economy to grow but 
also to grow together. And that’s what keeps 
the American dream alive, the idea that if 
you're working hard and you're doing your 
part, you’ve got your chance at the brass ring. 
And that’s what I believe we need to really 
focus on now. 

And I might say in closing that every ad- 
vanced country is dealing with this challenge. 
The United States has done a much better 
job than most of our competitors in creating 
new jobs. But no country has solved the in- 
creasing inequality problem. And it is clearly 
related to the breathtaking degree to which 
change has overtaken the world and re- 
warded education, knowledge, and skills. 

So anything you can do to make this a non- 
political, nonpartisan issue, the idea that 
we're going to lift up opportunities for all 
of our people, I think would very much ad- 
vance the United States as well as, obviously, 
life in rural America. 

Well, I’ve talked a little more than I meant 
to, but I had a lot of things I wanted to talk 
about. Besides that, I don’t see you very 
often, and I might fall through a crack on 
the way off the stand. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. It’s good to be with 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:32 p.m. at the 
J.W. Marriott Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Steve Drake, president, Agricultural Relations 
Council. 
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Statement on Action on Title III of 

the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1995 
July 16, 1996 


From the outset of my administration, I 
have been committed to a bipartisan policy 
that promotes a peaceful transition to democ- 
racy in Cuba. Consistent with the Cuban De- 
mocracy Act and with the efforts of my pred- 
ecessors, I have maintained a tough eco- 
nomic embargo on the Cuban regime while 
supporting the Cuban people in their strug- 
gle for freedom and prosperity. Often, the 
United States has stood alone in that strug- 
gle, because our allies and friends believed 
that pressuring Cuba to change was the 
wrong way to go. 

Five months ago, the world was given a 
harsh lesson about why we need more pres- 
sure on Cuba. In broad daylight, and without 
justification, Cuban military jets shot down 
two unarmed American civilian aircraft over 
international waters, taking the lives of four 
American citizens and residents. I took im- 
mediate steps to demonstrate my determina- 
tion to foster change in Cuba, including the 
signing into law of the Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity (LIBERTAD) Act, 
which strengthens the embargo, advances the 
cause of freedom in Cuba, and protects the 
interests of American citizens whose prop- 
erty was expropriated by the Cuban regime. 
And I called on the international community 
to condemn Cuba’s actions. * 

Now the time has come for our allies and 
friends to do more—to join us in taking con- 
crete steps to promote democracy in Cuba. 
That is why today, I am announcing a course 
of action on Title III of the LIBERTAD Act 
to encourage our allies to work with us and 
accelerate change in Cuba. 

Title III allows U.S. nationals to sue for- 
eign companies that profit from American- 
owned property confiscated by the Cuban re- 
gime. The law also provides me with the au- 
thority to suspend the date on which Title 
III enters into force, or the date on which 
U.S. nationals can bring suit, if I determine 
that suspension is necessary to the national 
interest and will expedite a transition to de- 
mocracy in Cuba. I have decided to use the 
authority provided by Congress to maximize 
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Title III's effectiveness in encouraging our 
allies to work with us to promote democracy 
in Cuba. 

I will allow Title III to come into force. 
As a result, all companies doing business in 
Cuba are hereby on notice that by trafficking 
in expropriated American property, they face 
the prospect of lawsuits and significant liabil- 
ity in the United States. This will serve as 
a deterrent to such trafficking, one of the 
central goals of the LIBERTAD Act. 

At the same time, I am suspending the 
right to file suit for 6 months. During that 
period, my administration will work to build 
support from the international community on 
a series of steps to promote democracy in 
Cuba. These steps include: increasing pres- 
sure on the regime to open up politically and 
economically, supporting forces for change 
on the island, withholding foreign assistance 
to Cuba, and promoting business practices 
that will help bring democracy to the Cuban 
workplace. 

At the end of that period, I will determine 
whether to end the suspension, in whole or 
in part, based upon whether others have 
joined us in promoting democracy in Cuba. 
Our allies and friends will have a strong in- 
centive to make real ress because, with 
Title III in effect, liability will be established 
irreversibly during the suspension period and 
suits could be brought immediately when the 
suspension is lifted. And for that very same 
reason, foreign companies will have a strong 
incentive to immediately cease trafficking in 
expropriated property, the only sure way to 
avoid future lawsuits. 

Our allies and foreign business partners 
know from our actions over the past 4 
months that my administration is determined 
to vigorously implement the LIBERTAD 
Act. For example, Title IV of the act bars 
from the United States individuals who profit 
from property confiscated from American 
citizens. My administration has already 
begun to notify several foreign nationals that 
they could no longer enter the United States. 
Rather than face this prospect, a significant 
number of foreign companies already has 
chosen to leave Cuba, thereby reducing the 
flow of resources the regime uses to maintain 
its grip on power. 
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Today's action is the best way to achieve 


the c= objectives we all share: to iso- 
late the Cuban Government aad to bring 
strong international pressure to bear on 
Cuba’s leaders, while holding out the very 
real prospect of fully implementing Title III 
in the event it becomes necessary. By work- 
ing with our allies, not against them, we will 
avoid a split that the Cuban regime will be 
sure to — Forging an international con- 
sensus will avert commercial disputes that 
would harm American workers and business 
and cost us jobs here at home. And it will 
help maintain our leadership authority in 
international organizations. 

We will work with our allies when we can. 
But they must understand that for countries 
and foreign companies that take advantage 
of expropriated property the choice is clear: 
They can cease profiting from such property, 
they can join our efforts to promote a transi- 
tion to democracy in Cuba, or they can face 
the risk of full implementation of Title III. 
As our allies know from our implementation 
of other provisions of the bill over the last 
4 months, my administration takes this re- 
sponsibility seriously. 

For the past four decades Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike have 
worked for the transition to democracy of the 
last nondemocratic regime in our hemi- 
sphere. This is a cause the international com- 
munity should be prepared to embrace. As 
implemented under today’s decision, Title 
III of the LIBERTAD Act provides us with 
powerful leverage to build a stronger inter- 
national coalition for democracy in Cuba if 
possible and with a powerful tool to lead that 
struggle alone if necessary. This is in the best 
interests of our country and in the best inter- 
ests of the Cuban people. 


Memorandum on the Work 
Requirements Initiative 

July 16, 1996 

Memorandum for the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services 

Subject: Work Requirements Initiative 


I hereby direct you, in order to move peo- 
ple from welfare to work, to exercise your 
legal authority to propose a regulation that 
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would require all welfare participants in the 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS) program to sign a personal respon- 
sibility a for working within 2 years. After 
2 years, any such JOBS participant who re- 
fuses to work, even though a job is available, 
will be sanctioned by loss of her AFDC bene- 
fits. 

Welfare reform is first and foremost about 
work. People who are able to work should 
be expected to go to work. This proposed 
regulation will dramatically change expecta- 
tions for welfare recipients and welfare agen- 
cies, ensuring that finding work quickly be- 
comes their primary goal. 


William J. Clinton 


Executive Order 13011—Federal 
Information Technology 


July 16, 1996 


A Government that works better and costs 
less requires efficient and effective informa- 
tion systems. The Paperwork Reduction Act 
of 1995 and the Information Technology 
Management Reform Act of 1996 provide 
the opportunity to improve significantly the 
way the Federal Government acquires and 
manages information technology. Agencies 
now have the clear authority and responsibil- 
ity to make measurable improvements in 
mission performance and service delivery to 
the public through the strategic application 
of information technology. A coordinated ap- 
proach that builds on existing structures and 
successful practices is needed to provide 
maximum benefit across the Federal Govern- 
ment from this technology. 

Accordingly, by the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States of America, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. It shall be the policy 
of the United States Government that execu- 
tive agencies shall: (a) significantly improve 
the management of their information -sys- 
tems, including the acquisition of informa- 
tion technology, by implementing the rel- 
evant provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act of 1995 (Public Law 104-13), the Infor- 
mation Technology Management Reform Act 
of 1996 (Division E of Public Law 104-106) 
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(“Information Technology Act”), and the 
Government Performance and Results Act of 
1993 (Public Law 103-62); 

(b) refocus information technology man- 
agement to support directly their strategic 
missions, implement an investment review 
process that drives budget formulation and 
execution for information systems, and 
rethink and restructure the way they perform 
their functions before investing in informa- 
tion technology to support that work; 

(c) establish clear accountability for infor- 
mation resources management activities by 
creating agency Chief Information Officers 
(CIOs) with the visibility and management 
responsibilities necessary to advise the agen- 
cy head on the design, development, and im- 
plementation of those information systems. 
These responsibilities include: (1) participat- 
ing in the investment review process for in- 
formation systems; (2) monitoring and evalu- 
ating the performance of those information 
systems on the basis of applicable perform- 
ance measures; and, (3) as necessary, advis- 
ing the agency.head to modify or terminate 
those systems; 

(d) cooperate in the use of information 
technology to improve the productivity of 
Federal programs and to promote a coordi- 
nated, interoperable, secure, and shared 
Governmentwide infrastructure that is pro- 
vided and supported by a diversity of private 
sector suppliers and a well-trained corps of 
information technology professionals; and 

(e) establish an interagency support struc- 
ture that builds on existing successful inter- 
agency efforts and shall provide expertise and 
advice to agencies; expand the skill and ca- 
reer development opportunities of informa- 
tion technology professionals; improve the 
management and use of information tech- 
nology within and among agencies by devel- 
oping information technology procedures 
and standards and by identifying and sharing 
experiences, ideas, and promising practices; 
and provide innovative, multi-disciplinary, 
project-specific support to agencies to en- 
hance interoperability, minimize unnecessary 
duplication of effort, and capitalize on agency 
successes. 

Sec. 2. Responsibilities of Agency Heads. 
The head of each executive agency shall: (a) 
effectively use information technology to im- 
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prove mission performance and service to the 
public; 

(b) strengthen the quality of decisions 
about the employment of information re- 
sources to meet mission needs through inte- 
grated analysis, planning, budgeting, and 
evaluation processes, including: 

(1) determining, before making invest- 
ments in new information systems, whether 
the Government should be performing the 
function, if the private sector or another 
agency should support the function, and if 
the function needs to be or has been appro- 
priately redesigned to improve its efficiency; 

(2) establishing mission-based perform- 
ance measures for information systems in- 
vestments, aligned with agency performance 
plans prepared pursuant to the Government 
Performance and Results Act of 1993 (Public 
Law 103-62); 

(3) establishing agency-wide and project- 
level management structures and processes 
responsible and accountable for managing, 
selecting, controlling, and evaluating invest- 
ments in information systems, with authority 
for terminating information systems when 
appropriate; 

(4) supporting appropriate training of per- 
sonnel; an 

(5) seeking the advice of, participating in, 
and supporting the interagency support 
structure set forth in this order; 

(c) select CIOs with the experience and 
skills necessary to accomplish the duties set 
out in law and policy, including this order, 
and involve the CIO at the highest level of 
the agency in the processes and decisions set 
out in this section; 

(d) ensure that the information security 
policies, procedures, and practices of the ex- 
ecutive agency are adequate; 

(e) where appropriate, and in accordance 
with the Federal Acquisition Regulation and 
guidance to be issued by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB), structure major 
information systems investments into man- 
ageable projects as narrow in scope and brief 
in duration as practicable, consistent with the 
Information Technology Act, to reduce risk, 
promote flexibility and interoperability, in- 
crease accountability, and better correlate 
mission need with current technology and 
market conditions; and 
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(f) to the extent permitted by law, enter 
into a contract that provides for multiagency 
acquisitions of information technology as an 
executive agent for the Government, if and 
in the manner that the Director of OMB con- 
siders it advantageous to do so. 

Sec. 3. Chief Information Officers Coun- 
cil. (a) Purpose and Functions. A Chief Infor- 
mation Officers Council (“CIO Council”) is 
established as the principal nape 
forum to improve agency practices on suc 
matters as the design, modernization, use, 
sharing, and performance of agency informa- 
tion resources. The Council shall: 

(1) develop recommendations for overall 
Federal information technology management 
policy, procedures, and standards; 

(2) share experiences, ideas, and promising 
practices, including work process redesign 
and the development of performance meas- 
ures, to improve the management of infor- 
mation resources; 

(3) identify opportunities, make rec- 
ommendations for, and sponsor cooperation 
in using information resources; 

(4) assess and address the hiring, training, 
classification, and professional development 
needs of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to information resources management; 

(5) make recommendations and provide 
advice to appropriate executive agencies and 
organizations, including advice to OMB on 
the Governmentwide strategic plan required 
by the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995; and 

(6) seek the views of the Chief Financial 
Officers Council, Government Information 
Technology Services Board, Information 
Technology Resources Board, Federal Pro- 
curement Council, industry, academia, and 
State and local governments on matters of 
concern to the Council as appropriate. 

(b) Membership. The CIO Council shall 
be composed of the CIOs and Deputy CIOs 
of the following executive agencies plus two 
representatives from other agencies: 

. Department of State; 
2. Department of the Treasury; 
. Department of Defense; 
. Department of Justice; 
. Department of the Interior; 
. Department of Agriculture; 
. Department of Commerce; 
8. Department of Labor; 
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9. Department of Health and Human 
Services; 

10. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

11. Department of Transportation; 

12. Department of Energy; 

13. Department of Education; 

14. Department of Veterans Affairs; 

15. Environmental Protection Agency; 

16. Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; 

17. Central Intelligence Agency; 

18. Small Business Administration; 

19. Social Security Administration; 

20. Department of the Army; 

21. Department of the Navy; 

22. Department of the Air Force; 

23. National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; 

24. Agency for International Develop- 
ment; 

25. General Services Administration; 

26. National Science Foundation; 

27. Nuclear Regulatory Commission; and 

28. Office of Personnel Management. 

The Administrator of the Office of Informa- 
tion and Regulatory Affairs of OMB, the 
Controller of the Office of Federal Financial 
Management of OMB, the Administrator of 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy of 
OMB, a Senior Representative of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, the Chair 
of the Government Information Technology 
Services Board, and the Chair of the Infor- 
mation Technology Resources Board shall 
also be members. The CIO Council shall be 
chaired by the Deputy Director for Manage- 
ment of OMB. The Vice Chair, elected by 
the CIO Council on a rotating basis, shall 
be an agency CIO. 

Sec. 4. Government Information Tech- 
nology Services Board. 

(a) Purpose and Functions. A Government 
Information Technol Services Board 
(“Services Board”) is established to ensure 
continued implementation of the information 
technology recommendations of the National 
Performance Review and to identify and pro- 
mote the development of innovative tech- 
nologies, standards, and practices among 
agencies and State and local governments 
and the private sector. It shall seek the views 
of experts from industry, academia, and State 
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and local governments on matters of concern 
to the Services Board as appropriate. The 
Services Board shall also make recommenda- 
tions to the agencies, the CIO Council, 
OMB, and others as appropriate, and assist 
in the following: 

(1) creating opportunities for cross-agency 
cooperation and intergovernmental ap- 
proaches in using information resources to 
support common operational areas and to de- 
velop and provide shared governmentwide 
infrastructure services; 

(2) developing shared governmentwide in- 
formation infrastructure services to be used 
for innovative, multiagency information tech- 
nology projects; 

(3) creating and utilizing affinity groups for 
particular business or technology areas; and 

(4) developing with the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology and with estab- 
lished standards bodies, standards and guide- 
lines pertaining to Federal information sys- 
tems, consistent with the limitations con- 
tained in the Computer Security Act of 1987 
(40 U.S.C. 759 note), as amended by the In- 
formation Technology Act. 

(b) Membership. The Services Board shall 
be composed of individuals from agencies 
based on their proven expertise or accom- 
plishments in fields necessary to achieve its 
goals. Major government mission areas such 
as electronic benefits, electronic commerce, 
law enforcement, environmental protection, 
national defense, and health care may be rep- 
resented on the Services Board to provide 
a program operations perspective. Initial se- 
lection of members will be made by OMB 
in consultation with other agencies as appro- 
priate. The CIO Council may nominate two 
members. The Services Board shall rec- 
ommend new members to OMB for consid- 
eration. The Chair will be elected by the 
Services Board. 

Sec. 5. Information Technology Resources 
Board. 

(a) Purpose and Functions. An Information 
Technology Resources Board (“Resources 
Board”) is established to provide independ- 
ent assessments to assist in the development, 
acquisition, and management of selected 
major information systems and to provide 
recommendations to agency heads and OMB 
as appropriate. The Resources Board shall: 
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(1) review, at the request of an agency and 
OMB, specific information systems proposed 
or under development and make _rec- 
ommendations to the agency and OMB re- 
garding the status of systems or next steps; 

(2) publicize lessons learned and promis- 
ing practices based on information systems 
reviewed by the Board; and 

(3) seek the views of experts from industry, 
academia, and State and local governments 
on matters of concern to the Resources 
Board, as appropriate. 

(b) Membership. The Resources Board 
shall be composed of individuals from execu- 
tive branch agencies based on their knowl- 
edge of information technology, program, or 
acquisition management within Federal 
agencies. Selection of members shall be 
made by OMB in consultation with other 
agencies as appropriate. The Chair will be 
elected by the Resources Board. The Re- 
sources Board may call upon the department 
or agency whose project is being reviewed, 
or any other department or agency to provide 
knowledgeable _representative(s) to the 
Board whose guidance and expertise will as- 
sist in focusing on the primary issue(s) pre- 
sented by a specific system. 

Sec. 6. Office of Management and Budget. 
The Director of OMB shall: 

(1) evaluate agency information resources 
management practices and, as part of the 
budget process, analyze, track and evaluate 
the risks and results of all major capital in- 
vestments for information systems; 

(2) notify an agency if it believes that a 
major information system requires outside 
assistance; 

(3) provide guidance on the implementa- 
tion of this order and on the management 
of information resources to the executive 
agencies and to the Boards established by 
this order; and 

(4) evaluate the effectiveness of the man- 
agement structure set out in this order after 
3 years and make recommendations for any 
appropriate changes. 

Sec. 7. General Services Administration. 
Under the direction of OMB, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services shall: 

(1) continue to manage the FTS2000 pro- 
gram and coordinate the follow-on to that 
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program, on behalf of and with the advice 
of customer agencies; 

(2) develop, maintain, and disseminate for 
the use of the Federal community, as re- 
quested by OMB or the agencies, rec- 
ommended methods and strategies for the 
development and acquisition of information 
technology; 

(3) conduct and manage outreach pro- 
grams in cooperation with agency managers; 

(4) be a focal point for liaison on informa- 
tion resources management, including Fed- 
eral information technology, with State and 
local governments, and with nongovern- 
mental international organizations subject to 
prior consultation with the Secretary of State 
to ensure such liaison would be consistent 
with and support overall United States for- 
eign policy objectives; 

(5) support the activities of the Secretary 
of State for liaison, consultation, and negotia- 
tion with intergovernmental organizations in 
information resources management matters; 

(6) assist OMB, as requested, in evaluating 
agencies’ performance-based management 
tracking systems and agencies’ achievement 
of cost, schedule, and performance goals; and 

(7) provide support and assistance to the 
interagency groups established in this order. 

Sec. 8. Department of Commerce. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall carry out the 
standards responsibilities under the Com- 
puter Security Act of 1987, as amended by 
the Information Technology Act, taking into 
consideration the recommendations of the 
agencies, the CIO Council, and the Services 
Board. 

Sec. 9. rtment of State. (a) The Sec- 
retary of State shall be responsible for liaison, 
consultation, and negotiation with foreign 
governments and intergovernmental organi- 
zations on all matters related to information 
resources management, including Federal in- 
formation technology. The Secretary shall 
further ensure, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, that the United States 
is represented in the development of inter- 
national standards and recommendations af- 
fecting information technoiogy. In the exer- 
cise of these responsibilities, the Secretary 
shall consult, as appropriate, with affected 
domestic agencies, organizations, and other 
members of the public. 
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(b) The Secretary of State shall advise the 
Director on the development of United 
States positions and policies on international 
information policy and technology issues af- 
fecting Federal Government activities and 
the development of international information 
technology standards. 

Sec. 10. Definitions. (a) “Executive agen- 

” has the meaning given to that term in 
section 4(1) of the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act (41 U.S.C. 403(1)). 

(b) “Information Technology” has the 
meaning given that term in section 5002 of 
the Information Technology Act. 

(c) “Information resources” has the mean- 
ing given that term in section 3502(6) of title 
44, United States Code. 

(d) “Information resources management” 
has the meaning given that term in section 
3502(7) of title 44, United States Code. 

(e) “Information system” has the meaning 
given that term in section 3502(8) of title 44, 
United States Code. 

(f) “Affinity group” means any interagency 
group focussed on a business or technology 
area with common information technology or 
customer requirements. The functions of an 
affinity group can include identifying com- 
mon program goals and requirements; identi- 
fying opportunities for sharing information to 
improve quality and effectiveness; reducing 
costs and burden on the public; and rec- 
ommending protocols and other standards, 
including security standards, to the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology for 
Governmentwide applicability, for action in 
accordance with the Computer Security Act 
of 1987, as amended by the Information 
Technology Act. 

(g) “National security system” means any 
telecommunications or information system 
operated by the United States Government, 
the function, operation, or use of which (1) 
involves intelligence activities; (2) involves 
cryptologic activities related to national secu- 
rity; (3) involves command and control of 
military forces; (4) involves equipment that 
is an integral part of a weapon or weapons 
system; or (5) is critical to the direct fulfill- 
ment of military or intelligence missions, but 
excluding any system that is to be used for 
routine administrative and business applica- 
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tions (including payroll, finance, logistics, 
and personnel management applications). 

Sec. 11. Applicability to National Security 
Systems. 

The heads of executive agencies shall apply 
the policies and procedures established in 
this order to national security systems in a 
manner consistent with the applicability and 
related limitations regarding such systems set 
out in the Information Technology Act. 

Sec. 12. Judicial Review. Nothing in this 
Executive order shall affect any otherwise 
available judicial review of agency action. 
This Executive order is intended only to im- 
prove the internal management of the execu- 
tive branch and does not create any right or 
benefit, substantive or procedural, enforce- 
able at law or equity by a party against the 
United States, its agencies or instrumental- 
ities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 16, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., July 18, 1996] 


Note: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 17, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on July 19. 


Remarks Announcing Cellular 
Telephone Donations to 
Neighborhood Watch Groups 


July 17, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Matt, 
for your introduction and for your years of 
community leadership, for doing this before 
it was popular and making sure it becomes 
more popular. We are grateful to you. 

I thank all of those who have come today. 
I’m especially glad to see Senator Heflin and 
Congressman Kennedy, Congresswoman 
Lofgren, Secretary Kantor, and Joe Brann 
who runs our COPS program at the Justice 
Department. His told me that we have now 
funded 44,000 of those 100,000 police offi- 
cers, so we’re ahead of schedule and we in- 
tend to stay that way. I thank Tom Wheeler 
for being here and the Community Policing 
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Consortium executive director, Bill Mat- 
thews, and all the rest of you. 

Before I begin my remarks today I just 
have to take a moment to express my outrage 
and I know the outrage of all Americans at 
the Nazi swastikas which were painted on the 
doors of African-Americans living in the 
Army Special Forces barracks at Fort Bragg. 
No one in America should be subject to such 
vile acts. But these men and women of our 
Armed Forces have committed themselves to 
the highest level of dedication to our security. 
They dedicate their lives to protecting our 
freedom. They embody our commitment to 
tolerance and liberty. And they do not de- 
serve this kind of abuse. 

We are taking immediate action to get to 
the bottom of this incident. We intend to 
punish those who are responsible. We have 
a zero tolerance for racism in our military, 
and make no mistake, we intend to apply it. 
I know that I wil! have your support and the 
support of all Americans in maintaining this 
position. 

We are joined today by es of 
courageous Americans who are taking re- 
sponsibility in their own communities to pro- 
tect the American way of life. There are 
about 100 neighborhood watch leaders with 
us here today. They represent all the neigh- 
borhood watch participants all across Amer- 
ica. In the last 15 years, as you've just heard, 
neighborhood watches have sprung up on 
block after block. Every time another Amer- 
ican puts on an orange hat our streets be- 
come a little safer. 

Today there are more than 20,000 neigh- 
borhood watch groups in America. They're 
in every State, and they all make a difference. 
Just before coming in I saw some very im- 
pressive statistics from Salt Lake City and 
Chicago and Dade County. I recently had 
the opportunity to visit with neighborhcod 
watch activists in San Diego, and they have 
been extremely instrumental in giving that 
community one of the lowest crime rates of 
any major city in the United States. 

When I lived in Little Rock we had a very 
active neighborhood watch group in my 
neighborhood. And it was fascinating be- 
cause if the crime rate got too low and the 
neighborhood watch folks got a little relaxed, 


the crime rate went up. But as soon as they 
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went back on the street it went back down 
again, which was, I guess, the ultimate test 
of the success of the neighborhood watch. 

As the Vice President said, as a nation-we 
have finally n to push crime back. When 
I ran for President I was struck by two things 
that seem to me directly in conflict. I was 
struck by how many Americans just had 
taken for granted that we'd have to put up 
with an unacceptable crime rate forever; how 
many people just sort of assumed that we 
could never make our streets safe again; that 
our kids could never feel secure walking to 
and from school again; that we would always 
be worried about being the victims of violent 
crime. They just sort of took it for granted. 

But underneath that it was clear to me, 
as I traveled around the country, that in com- 
munity after community after community, 
with community policing strategies, with pre- 
vention efforts, with neighborhood iin 
the crime rate was actually beginning to go 
down, in some places, dramatically. And it 
was the experience that I saw manifested in 
all these communities that led us to the crime 
bill, with its commitment to 100,000 police, 
with its commitment to tougher punishment 
for repeat offenders, with its commitment to 
prevention programs, with its commitment 
to the assault weapons ban and the Brady 
bill, and all the other things which have come 
out of our initiatives. 

All of those ideas were not born in the 
brain of some Washington thinker. They 
were manifested on the streets of America 
by people who proved to me that we could 
take our streets back, that we could make 
America safe again. One day, as I have said 
many times, I'll know we've got the crime 
problem in the right position when you flip 
on the evening news and if the lead story 
is a crime story, you're shocked instead of 
numb to it. That will be the test. And I be- 
lieve we can find that day in America again. 

I believe we can only do it, however, when 
crime prevention and crime detection is a 
community enterprise in every community, 
when every citizen believes that he or she 
has a responsibility to support the police, to 
be involved in it, to identify suspicious cir- 
cumstances, to try to help kids who are com- 
ing up in troubled homes on troubled streets 
stay out of trouble themselves and build bet- 
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ter lives—when every single citizen believes 
that he or she is responsible for that. 

Those of you who work with the police 
in these community watch programs, you are 
leading the way. And I think we need to do 
more to help you. I appreciated Matt men- 
tioning that at Penn State I challenged an- 
other million Americans to join these com- 
munity crime watch programs. I had just 
seen the difference that you are making, and 
people in your communities feel the dif- 
ference. 

You know, if you think about it, if you don’t 
feel safe in your homes and on your streets, 
in your schools, and in your places of work, 
most of the rest of the things that happen 
in life don’t amount to much. But if you do 
feel safe, if you feel secure, then very often 
you feel that you can conquer the world even 
if things aren’t going so well. This is the first 
condition of a civilized society, and you are 
helping to guarantee it in a difficult and chal- 
lenging time. 

The announcement that we have to make 
today is designed to help you do your work. 
Today a coalition of telecommunications 
leaders is determined to join forces with you 
and with our police. The Cellular Tele- 
communications Industry Association has ac- 
tually pledged to provide every neighbor- 
hood watch patrol in America with a cellular 
phone to use on the beat and free air time 
to go with it. That is a remarkable commit- 
ment. 

They have set aside an initial 50,000 
phones and have promised to make sure that 
every patrol that needs a phone gets what 
it needs. Their board of directors is here 
today. They met with the Vice President not 
very long ago who issued this challenge and 
discussed it with them. But they made the 
decision to do it entirely on their own. It is 
an astonishing act of good citizenship and 
generosity. 

So I'd like to ask the board to stand, and 
I think we should all give them the hand they 
deserve. Please stand up. [Applause] Thank 
you. And I want to thank you, too, Tom 
Wheeler, for doing a great job in so many, 
many ways. 

Communities on phone patrol will connect 
citizens on the beat to the police, the fire, 
the medical support they need in an emer- 
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gency. These phones will be preprogrammed 
to local emergency numbers determined by 
local law enforcement officials. To get a 
phone, established volunteer groups will con- 
tact the local police chief or the local sheriff. 
A one-page eh om eT and 72 hours later, 
the cell phone should be on its way. 

Now, when drug dealers wear pagers and 
gang members have cell phones, I think it’s 
time we put high ares! ae on the side of 
law and order. This will help our citizens to 
have stronger links with law enforcement as 
they work to take back our streets. In the 
right hands, these cell phones will save lives 
and stop crimes. When citizens are on patrol, 
the cell phone will help to keep them safer. 
When they see something suspicious, the cell 
phone can bring the police. When they see 
a medical emergency, a cell phone can con- 
nect them to the ambulance service imme- 
diately. From now on help will be just a 
phone call away. 

From San Francisco to San Antonio, citi- 
zens with cell phones are already making a 
difference in the fight against crime. In Dade 
County, Florida, the citizens with cell-phones 
are helping to bring down burglaries, robber- 
ies, and thefts. In Albany, Oregon, parents 
are using cell phones on patrolling school 
grounds. San Francisco Police Chief Fred 
Lau says cellular phones help citizens on pa- 
trol, quote, “feel safe” and help police offi- 
cers arrive at the scene quickly, make arrests 
when appropriate. 

Today is a good day for our country. With 
the support from our businesses, commit- 
ments from our citizens, and the constant 
courage of our police officers, we're taking 
another step toward a safer future for our 
children, our families, and our communities. 
We all know we will never be able to elimi- 
nate crime completely, but we can—we 
can—make it the exception, not the rule 
again. We can create conditions in which 
Americans are literally shocked when they 
hear of serious crimes, not simply numb to 
it. And we must keep working together until 
we create that kind of America for our chil- 
dren. 

Now let me say, right now, I have the privi- 
lege of asking a neighborhood watch volun- 
teer to come up here and receive the very 
first phone which has the COPP logo on it— 
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Communities on Phone Patrol—COPP with 
two P’s. And they also put the Presidential 
logo on it—{laughter|—proving that the Vice 
President is not the only person that can han- 
dle a piece of high-tech equipment in this 
administration. [Laughter] 

So I'd like to ask Sandy Sparks from Balti- 
mere to come up here. I want to thank her 
for her dedication and make her the first re- 
cipient of this incredible gift that these folks 
in the telecommunications industry have pro- 
vided to the citizens of America. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Matt Peskin, executive di- 
rector, National Association of Tom Watch; Tom 
Wheeler, president, Cellular Telecommunications 
Industry Association; William Matthews, execu- 
tive director, Community Policing Consortium; 
Fred Lau, police chief, San Francisco; and Sandy 
Sparks, neighborhood watch volunteer. 


Remarks to the Friends of Art and 
Preservation in Embassies 


July 17, 1996 


Thank you. Since this has now happened 
a number of times, I have prepared no fewer 
than a dozen introductions of Hillary, and 
some day I'll get to do a few of them. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I am delighted to see you all here. I want 
to thank Lee Annenberg and all the rest of 
you who have supported this program so 
strongly. J also want to say it’s a thrill for 
me personally to see Robert Rauschenberg 
here again. I had the honor of presenting 
him the National Medal of Arts in 1993. And 
when I said—I saw him a minute or two ago, 
and he said, “You have summoned me here 
again.” [Laughter] And I thought, if only the 
Congress were as responsive as Mr. 
Rauschenberg. [Laughter] Thank you, sir, for 
your generosity to the arts and embassies 
program. And I’m happy to be here to wit- 
ness another example of it today. 

I'd like to thank Senator Pell and Chair- 
man Gilman for being here. Mrs. Pell, thank 
you for coming. I'd like to thank all the Am- 
bassadors who are here, especially Ambas- 
sadors to the United States from so many 
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other countries. It’s a great honor for us and 
for this program that so many have come 
here to be with us today. 

For 10 years, the Friends of Art and Pres- 
ervation in Embassies have graced the walls 
of nearly 200 of our embassies with over 
3,000 great works of American art. To date 
you've raised over $8 million to fund projects 
at embassy residences all across the world. 
On behalf of our administration, and espe- 
cially those who work in the diplomatic corps 
who have been daily enriched i. your gener- 
osity, I want to thank you. This is a remark- 
able citizen achievement of which all can be 
justly proud. 

We've seen a lot of these projects, as Hil- 
lary said. She ar returned from, I guess, 
seeing seven of our embassies on her recent 
trip. I never cease to be amazed, sometimes 
outright startled, at what I find when I walk 
into one of our embassies overseas and I see 
some new miracle of American creativity that 
I had never before seen. I've marveled at 
the precise restorations of priceless murals 
at our embassy in Madrid, the conservation 
of treasured paintings at our embassy in Lon- 
don. I know that I’ve only seen a fraction 
of them, and I hope I'll have a chance to 
see a few more in the next couple of years. 
[Laughter] I look forward to seeing more ex- 
amples of these works. And I know that 
they've been highlighted in the book that 
commemorates your 10th anniversary. 

This has not been an easy time on the 
budgets of those in the Foreign Service, part- 
ly for reasons that apply to our whole budget. 
We have been working hard to get rid of a 
burdensome Government deficit. We've 
brought it down 4 years in a row for the first 
time in a long time, partly because there are 
those who believe that our diplomatic mis- 
sions should be funded at lower levels, some- 
thing with which I hardly disagree, especially 
at the end of the cold war. 

But regardless of the causes, we face sig- 
nificant funding challenges, and the kinds of 
things that you have made possible would 
never have been possible without your en- 
deavors. But I’m sure you understand that 
in the environment today, they are more im- 
portant than ever before, by far. 

And I guess if I could just do anything 
else here, I just want you to know that it 
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really makes a difference. I want you to be- 
lieve that the power of private responsibility 
and public service working together that 
you've embodied for 10 years really makes 
a difference. I feel it every time I walk into 
an American embassy in any part of the 
world. And I hear so many people comment 
on it who travel the world and go to our em- 
bassies. And, of course, those who work there 
and those who live in the residences are the 
most grateful of all. 

So let me again say, thank you. We're de- 
lighted to have you here. And I'd like to now 
call Lee Annenberg to the podium. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. on the State 
Floor at the White House. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Lee Annenberg, chair, Friends of Art 
and Preservation in Embassies; artist Robert 
Rauschenberg; and Senator Claiborne Pell’s wife, 
Nuala. 


Message to the Congress on Trade 
With Bulgaria 


July 17, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is in 
full compliance with the freedom of emigra- 
tion criteria of sections 402 and 409 of the 
Trade Act of 1974. This action allowed for 
the continuation of most-favored-nation 
(MFN) status for Bulgaria and certain other 
activities without the requirement of a waiv- 
er. 

As required by law, I am submitting an 
updated report to the Congress concerning 
emigration laws and policies of the Republic 
of Bulgaria. The report indicates continued 
Bulgarian compliance with U.S. and inter- 
national standards in the area of emigration 


policy. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 17, 1996. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
President’s Advisory Board on Arms 
Proliferation Policy 


July 17, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 1601(d) of Public 
Law 103-160 (the “Act”), I transmit here- 
with the report of the President’s Advisory 
Board on Arms Proliferation Policy. The 
Board was established by Executive Order 
12946 (January 20, 1995), pursuant to section 
1601(c) of the Act. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 17, 1996. 


Remarks to the Women’s Leadership 
Forum 
July 17, 1996 


The President. Thank you. 

Q. Love you, Mr. President! 

The President. Thank you. [Laughter] I 
hope you've had half as good a time tonight 
as I have. I want to thank Senator Dodd and 
Chairman Fowler for being here. I want to 
thank all of the leaders of the WLF, and es- 
pecially I thank my friend Carol Pensky. And 
I thank you, Cynthia Friedman, for the enor- 
mous work you have done, especially at this 
time. We thank you for being such a brave 
and good friend. Thank you. 

I enjoyed being up here with my team. 
Sometimes I hate to be last, you know. The 
very first speech I ever gave as a public offi- 
cial, 20 years ago, January of 1977, I was at- 
torney general. I went to a Rotary Club in- 
stallation banquet. It’s one of these deals that 
starts at 6:30; there were 500 people there. 
Everybody in the crowd but four people got 
introduced; they went home mad. [Langhter} 
I got up to talk at a quarter to 10. And the 
guy that introduced me was the only person 
there more nervous than me, and the first 
words out of his mouth was, “You know, we 
could stop here and have had a very nice 
evening.” [Laughter] Now, he didn’t mean 
it that way. [Laughter] At least I don’t think 
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he did. But we could stop here and have had 
a very nice evening. [Laughter] © 

I want to say about Tipper Gore, you 
know, we share the same birthday; therefore, 
we are under the same—but she’s younger 
than I am. Therefore, we are under the same 
sign. We have the same sort of enthusiasm 
about life. And she is always irreverently 
puncturing my balloon. [Laughter] But I ap- 
preciate her for many things, but the story 
that the Vice President told you about what 
she said when she heard Senator Dole was 
resigning from the Senate is true. If this- 
country had a hundred people as committed 
to mental health reform and adequate mental 
health care as she is, we could solve that 
problem in a matter of months. 

I want to say—let me just give you an ex- 
ample—when I tell people all the time that 
Al Gore is the most important Vice President 
in history and he has done more than any- 
body else ever has, really I’m bragging on 
myself, you know, because I think I showed 
such good sense in selecting him. [Laughter] 
And besides that, the more he does, the more 
likely it is I can play golf a couple times a 
month. [Laughter] 

But to give you an example of the sort of 
range of what he has done and the difference 
that he made for our country, it would be 
impossible for me to describe to you the ex- 
tent to which our partnership with Russia to 
make the 21st century a better world for all 
of our children has been facilitated by this 
remarkable commission that he and Prime 
Minister Chernomyrdin of Russia have. All 
of the things they have worked on, all of the 
problems they have worked out, all the prob- 
lems they have avoided developing between 
our two countries as we move into this period 
of transition, it’s just been staggering. 

And then he came back with no sleep, and 
the first thing we did today was to have an 
announcement that he helped to work out 
in which the cellular telephone folks agreed 
to give 50,000—just as a starter, not all— 
50,000 free telephones to all the community 
citizen patrols that are working with police 
departments around the country so they can 
call in and help prevent crimes and help deal 
with medical emergencies. It’s an amazing 
thing. So this is a lot better country than it 
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was 4 years ago in part because of the incred- 
ible range and impact of his labors. 

I thank you for the way you received the 
First Lady tonight. My friends and family at 
home used to teil me that if they're shooting 
at you it must be because they're afraid 
you're doing something. [Laughter] What I 
would like to say about her is that that book 
that she wrote was written sort of out of the 
experience of her entire life. And the ideas 
that were embodied in that book were the 
ideas she was living by when I first met her 
a long time ago now. 

And I am more grateful than I can say for 
the fact that she has been willing to continue 
to stand for those things and to fight for those 
things at home and around the world in the 
face of political fire that came only because 
she happened to be my wife and I thought 
she ought to be able to speak her mind and 
make this country a better place along with 
the rest of us. [Applause] Thank you. 

Al pretty much introduced everybody I 
wanted to introduce. I wish we could intro- 
duce all of our appointees. But I do want 
to make note of the fact that we started the 
three organizations within the Government 
that I think are important, and I ought to 
acknowledge the women who head those 
groups: Bonnie Campbell, who heads the Vi- 
olence Against Women Office at the Depart- 
ment of Justice; Susan Blumenthal, who 
heads the Women’s Health Office at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services; 
and Betsy Myers, who heads the White 
House Office of Women’s Initiatives. Thank 
you very much. [Applause] 

And there’s one other very senior person 
in my White House I have to introduce today 
because this is her birthday, the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Public Policy and 
Public Liaison, Alexis Herman, who is here 
tonight. Where is she? [Applause] Thank 
you. 

Now, I saved Ann Richards and Shirley 
Caesar until last because it occurred to me 
that they made me feel right at home; I heard 
a gospel singer and then I heard a gospel 
preacher. [Laughter] And usually when you 
hear that where I come from, the last person 
is supposed to just pass the plate and go 
home. [Laughter] But you've ort passed 
the plate. [Laughter] 
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And your reaction to Shirley—who was 
wonderful both in her words as well as her 
song, thank you very much, and all of you 
who came with her. And to Ann Richards, 
who can say things and get away with them 
that the rest of us can’t say—{laughter|—and 
tells the truth in a way that even those who 
don’t like it can understand it—makes me 
think that basically what I am now doing, as 
we used to say at home, is preaching to the 
saved. 

So I want to just make a couple of argu- 
ments to you very quickly, and I hope you 
will think about it. First of all, what Ann said 
is right. I don’t care what these polls say, 
it’s better to be good than bad, because they 
reflect the choices before the American peo- 
ple. But the election is a long time from now. 
And you should look at these polls as a pic- 
ture of a horse race that’s not over. So forget 
about the politics and think about the sub- 
stance. Just put it out of your mind except 
for the substance, what’s at stake here. 

So I'd like to begin with this: Everybody 
always talks about this gender gap as if it’s 
something the Republicans ought to be try- 
ing to close. We've got a few fellows here 
tonight. I want you to close the gender gap 
in our favor. Bring them over here. Don’t 
just preach to the saved. Talk to people here. 

It is simply not true that the issues that 
are part of the record of the last 4 years, 
the differences between us and the things 
at stake in the future, are divided in their 
impact by men and women. That is not true. 
That is not true. Everybody has got the same 
stake in the future of this country. They may 
be perceived in different ways, and I'll say 
more about that in a minute. 

But I want you to go out of here with a 
commitment to spend some time every day 
between now and November trying to talk 
to people about what's at stake here and the 
choices for our country. We are going tc walk 
into the 21st century on the bridge we build 
in this election. And there is no status quo 
option; we're going to take one way of change 
or another, and we'll have to live with the 
consequences for a very long time. So we 
need to think through that and make the 
right decision. 

J just want you to think about three things. 
Number one, I want you to think about the 
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record. And I'll say no more about it because 
others have spoken about it. But it matters 
because it’s an indication of what will hap- 
pen, number one, and number two, because 
the results have been good. We passed our 
economic program. They said it would be the 
end of the world, the sky would fall, there 
would be at least a bad recession. And we 
said, no, we'll cut the deficit in half, and 8 
million jobs will be created. Well, we were 
both wrong. We cut the deficit by 60 percent, 
and we have 10 million new jobs. 

They said they were the party of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, but they opposed our deficit re- 
duction plan. And now, this is the first admin- 
istration which has lowered the deficit in all 
4 of its years in office since—listen to this— 
the 1840’s. So there is no deficit left in our 
budget except that caused by the interest we 
pay on the debt run up in the 12 years before 
I moved to Washington. We have an operat- 
ing surplus in our budget today. And you 
should know that. 

The crime rate is coming down for 4 years 
in a row. And one of the reasons is because 
we stood for things: 100,000 police, preven- 
tion programs, the right kind of punishment, 
and the ban on assault weapons and the 
Brady bill and the Violence Against Women 
Act and Megan’s Law. Those things matter. 

And you know, one of the things they used 
to say caused the gender gap was all this gun 
business. Well, not a single hunter or sports- 
man has lost his rifle since we passed the 
Brady bill and the assault weapons ban. But 
60,000 fugitives, felons, and stalkers don’t get 
to have a handgun because of the Brady bill. 
We were right, and they were wrong about 
that. And I want you to think about it. 

There are 1.3 million fewer people on wel- 
fare today than there was the day I became 
President, not because we've tried to be 
tough on kids but because we tried to make 
it possible for people to go to work and take 
care of their children. We've increased child 
support collections by 40 percent. And I’m 
proud of that; that matters. And every Amer- 
ican has a stake in it. 

So the first thing I want you to say to peo- 
ple is, look, there’s a record here and the 
results are good. We’re better off than we 
were 4 years ago. 
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The second thing I want you to say to peo- 
ple is, this is a happy election for the voters 
because there’s no guesswork in it. [Laugh- 
ter] You know, usually there’s a little guess- 
work. I mean, you took a chance on me in 
‘92. You heard what they said, that I was out 
there, Governor of some place 40 miles west 
of Podunk, couldn’t find my way to the White 
Heuse. You heard all that. They said you took 
a chance on me. None of that this time. No 
guesswork. You know what I’m going to do 
because of what I have done and because 
what I’m advocating to do flows naturally out 
of it. And you know what they will do because 
they already did it. I just vetoed it and 
stopped it the first time. You know what 
they'll do. 

So tell people, if you want this, if you want 
fewer people in Head Start and you think 
there ought to be fewer college loans, if you 
think we ought to eviscerate the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and stop cleaning 
up toxic waste, if that’s what you think we 
ought to do, you can get that job done. If 
you believe we ought to eliminate 
AmeriCorps, our national service program, 
which has already given 45,000 young people 
a chance to earn some money for college by 
serving their communities, it’s the symbol of 
what we're trying to do in this country; if 
you believe that we ought to walk away from 
a 30-year guarantee that Medicaid has made 
to the seniors in this country that need help, 
being in nursing homes, to poor pregnant 
women and their little infant babies, and to 
families with people with disabilities in them 
so that they wouldn’t be driven into poverty 
to get decent care for their families, you can 
get that job done. Just vote for them. They 
did it once. I just stopped it. If that’s what 
you want. If you think Medicare premiums 
ought to be raised twice as much as needs 
to be just to bail out the system, but they 
want to do it more and create a two-tier class 
of Medicare, you can have that. 

I think that this is a very serious argument. 
You must make this argument. There is no 
guesswork here. You know what I’m going 
to do; you know what they're going to do. 
This is not close. You just decide. And you 
have to let people know what decision is out 
there. 
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You know, there shouldn’t be a lot of 
smoke and mirrors, and I don’t want to get 
into—you know, I was asked the other night 
on an interview program that I did for thé 
new television network to name a quality— 
a caller called in on E-mail and said, “Tell 
me what you admire most about Senator 
Dole.” And I said, “Well, I don’t just admire 
one thing about Senator Dole; I admire a 
lot of things. But the thing I think I like the 
most about him is I really believe he loves 
America.” And I believe that. I don’t think 
we need to run a hateful campaign and de- 
mean the people who are our opponents and 
try to do that. I don’t believe in See 

But we have a very different view here. 
And we've got to make sure every single, soli- 
tary citizen understands that there are con- 
sequences. That’s the second thing I want 
to say. 

The third point and the most important 
of all is that this election is about how you 
want our country to look as we stand on the 
dawn of the new century. What do you want 
it to be like 20 or 30 years from now for 
your children and your grandchildren? That’s 
really what it’s about. 

I want to just mention two things Ann 
Richards said that got us all up out of our 
seat. We thought it was so funny—you 
clapped. But there are two germs here of 
ideas that I want to mention because they 
have a lot to do with what I believe we ought 
to be doing. 

The first thing she said that was great is 
that the other guys think that the country’s 
in deep trouble because people on welfare 
stay home with their children instead of 
going to work, but the country’s in trouble 
because middle class women go to work in- 
stead of staying home with their children. 
And you liked that because it was true. You 
liked that; that was sort of funny. And then 
she said that you ought to be for me because 
I wasn’t afraid to be around women that were 
smarter than I was, or something like that. 
[Laughter] Whatever she said, strong women 
or whatever. And you liked that. [Laughter] 
And I have to like that. I have no choice. 
So I like that. [Laughter] 

So I want you to think about this: We're 
living through a time of enormous change 
in the way we work, in the way we live, in 
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the way we raise our children, in the way 
we relate to each other, in the way we relate 
to the rest of the world. We know there are 
economic factors that have caused this. We 
know there are social factors that have caused 
this. And every one of us is worried about 
meeting the challenges of our lives and pre- 
serving our values that we hold dear. And 
the reason you liked both those things is 
that—in the first thing, the sort of either- 
or deal Ann said about welfare, it struck you 
if not hypocritical at least internally con- 
tradictory. But the truth is that what we want 
for poor women, for middle class women, for 
rich women, and for their spouses and for 
their children is the same thing. We want 
people to be able to live out their own 
dreams. And if they want to work or if they 
have to work, we want people to be able to 
succeed at home and at work, right? We want 
people to be able to succeed at home and 
at work. : 

Now, that is a huge, important idea. Why? 
Because that’s why the family leave law is 
important. And I was strong for it, and the 
nominee of their party was opposed to it. And 
I want to expand it in the next term to cover 
regular visits to the doctor and regular visits 
to the school so parents can have some time 
to see their children. Why? Because—that’s 
why pension reform is important. That’s why 
health care reform is important. That’s why 
all these things are important. Why? Because 
you can’t divide your life up anymore. You 
can’t pretend that you’re some sort of seg- 
mented little person. If you want to have a 
whole life, if you want people to be able to 
live out their dreams, then you have to make 
it possible for people to succeed at home and 
at work. And if they have to choose one or 
the other, we’re in deep trouble. 

What are the other things? Well, the Presi- 
dent doesn’t mind being around strong 
women, strong Vice President, strong any- 
body else. [Laughter] Is that a sign of weak- 
ness? I don’t think so. You know, my mother, 
bless her soul, had a lot of interesting quali- 
ties—[Laughter|—but one of the things I 
learned from her at an early age is that she 
never begrudged another soul their success. 
She never did. If somebody else was doing 
well, it made her happy. Even if they didn’t 
like her, it made her happy. It didn’t bother 
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her, ever. All she ever wanted to do was to 
get a fair deal and have a chance to be happy, 
too. 

And the way we practice our politics will 
determine whether America can manage this 
diversity we have in a way that makes us 
stronger, richer, and more together, or a way 
that divides us more and makes us weaker 
and causes us to stagger into the 21st century 
instead of charge into it. And this is the big- 
gest problem in the world today. 

I mean, Hillary and I went to Northern 
Ireland in December, and they were the 
happiest people you ever saw. People—the 
Catholics and the Protestants—cheering, six, 
seven deep in the street, happy. They 
couldn’t even remember what they were 
fighting about. A few irresponsible people 
slip the tracks, doesn’t take any time, the peo- 
ple are fighting again, defining their lives in 
terms of what religion they’re not, which side 
of the street they don’t live on, who they 
aren’t, who they can look down on, who they 
can march against or throw a rock against. 
It’s wrong and it’s foolish and it’s self-defeat- 
ing, but it’s so easy. 

Bosnia is not a very big country. Bio- 
logically, the Croats, the Serbs, and the Mus- 
lims are virtually indistinguishable. But they 
pm a lot of time in the last few years 
slaughtering each other by the tens of thou- 
sands because of what they weren't. 

It is the curse of the Middle East that I 
pray we can find an answer to. It is driving 
the terrorism. It’s driving terrorism. It’s driv- 
ing the proliferation of dangerous weapons. 
It drives children into gangs and makes them 
callous about the violence they do to each 
other. This is not a little thing. This is a big 
thing. How do you look at other people? This 
is a huge deal. 

So I have said before, I'll say again, I think 
my major job as President is to get us all 
to think about how we want to go into the 
21st century and what kind of jobs we all 
have to do to get there. See, I really believe 
that the best days of this country are still 
ahead. I believe that technology will do more 
good than harm. I believe when we get every 
classroom and every library in this country 
hooked up to the information superhighway, 
you're going to see an explosion of democ- 
racy in learning and you're going to see peo- 
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ple able to access things that would formerly 
have been beyond their wildest dreams. I be- 
lieve we're going to create a lot more jobs 
than we lose. 

I believe that the best days of this country 
are ahead of us. But we have to make some 
simple decisions. And I don’t think we can 
get into these divisions, like the one Ann said 
about the welfare and the middle class moth- 
ers. The argument people have about the 
Government—what was the argument peo- 
ple were having about the Government when 
we showed up here? Well, that the Govern- 
ment should be able to create a program in 
a bureaucracy to help solve any problem, on 
the one hand, or that the Government was 
always the problem and should just get out 
of the way, on the other. Both are wrong. 

What I think we have to do is to create 
opportunity for everybody—everybody— 
which means invest more in education and 
technology and research and giving people 
the tools to make the most of their own lives. 
I think we have to expect responsibility from 
everybody, which is why I have fought so 
hard on crime and for the right kind of wel- 
fare reform and for tough child support en- 
forcement and for the Office of Violence 
Against Women and for all these things, be- 
cause we can’t tolerate people who believe 
they have a right to destroy or limit other 
people’s lives and walk away from their own 
responsibility. I think that’s important. 

And Al Gore has proved with his reinvent- 
ing Government project you can do those 
things with a Government that’s smaller and 
less bureaucratic. So, yes, it’s smaller and less 
bureaucratic, but we're approving AIDS 
drugs quicker at the FDA than any other 
major country in the world. We're selling 
broadcast licenses at the FCC and making 
billions of dollars to put against the deficit. 
Our emergency management agency is now 
the envy of the world, not the goat of the 
United States. Our Small Business Adminis- 
tration, you heard, increased loans to women 
by 86 percent, to minorities by 65 percent, 
and cut the budget and doubled the overall 
loan volume. 

So we can do these things, opportunity and 
responsibility. But the most important thing 
of all is that we’ve got to make up our minds 
whether we're going to go into the 21st cen- 
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tury thinking about the gender gap or the 
religion cone or whether it’s poor people 
or middle class people or whether we're 
going to say, look, we think we'll try to do 
something different; we believe we'll go into 
the 21st century together. Everybody who is 
willing to work for opportunity, everybody 
who’s willing to be responsible, we don’t care 
what your race is, we don’t care what your 
gender is, we don’t care where you come 
from, we don’t care what you started with. 
We want to see you have a chance to live 
out your dreams if you will define your exist- 
ence not in terms of who you're against but 
in terms of what it means to be an American 
working together in one community going 
forward. That is the most important thing. 

But I'm telling you, this is the curse of 
the world today. You take away the cold war 
and we’re not worried about the evil Com- 
munists blowing us up, somebody goes and 
starts torching a church and pretty soon it 
becomes a thing to do in a country founded 
by people who were looking for religious lib- 
erty. 

So I want you to think about this. I want 
you to go out and talk to people—it would 
suit me if you never read an article about 
the polls until the day after the election— 
and say, look, this administration has a 
record. It’s been good fer America. This ad- 
ministration and its opponent, both the party 
and the candidate, xe clear differences, 
and we don’t have to guess what they'll do 
because both of them have already played 
their hand. 

And most important of all, we've got to 
go into the next century with the right kind 
of change. We can meet our challenges. We 
can protect our values but only if we really 
believe that everybody should have the 
chance to live out their dreams and we're 
determined to give them that chance, only 
if we challenge everybody to be responsible 
and define their lives not in terms of their 
ability to abuse people or walk away from 
their responsibilities, and only if we respect 
the differences among us. 

No nation is as well-positioned as the Unit- 
ed States to seize the dreams of the next cen- 
tury. All we have to do is make up our mind 
that we're going to do it together. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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Norte: The President spoke at 8:33 p.m. at the . 
Sheraton Washington Hotel. In his remarks, he 
referred to Donald L. Fowler, co-chairman, 
Democratic National Committee; Carol Pensky 
and Cynthia Friedman, national co-chairs, Wom- 
en’s Leadership Forum; former Gov. Ann Rich- 
ards of Texas; and singer Shirley Caesar 


Remarks on the Aircraft Tragedy in 
East Moriches, New York, and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

July 18, 1996 


The President. I'd like to say a few words 
about the crash last night. First, on behalf 
of the American people, I want to say to the 
families of the passengers of Flight 800,' we 
are well aware that only the passage of time, 
the love of your family, and faith in God can 
ease your pain, but America stands with you. 
Our thoughts, our prayers have been with 
your through the night, and they will be with 
you in the days to come. 

Our Government is doing everything we 
can to continue the search for survivors and 
to find out the causes of this accident. The 
Chief of Staff, Leon Panetta, has just met 
in the White House Situation Room with all 
the agencies involved and has finished brief- 
ing me on our response. I’ve asked him to 
ensure that our response will continue to be 
prompt, effective, and comprehensive. 

Right now the Coast Guard, the National 
Transportation Safety Board, the FAA, and 
the FBI are on the scene of the crash. As 
of now, no survivors have been found. Hun- 
dreds of rescue personnel rushed to help in 
pitch dark, lit only by the flames of burning 
wreckage. And I want to thank them for their 
brave work in these treacherous waters on 
behalf of the people who were on that flight. 

We do not know what caused this tragedy. 
I want to say that again; we do not know 
as of this moment what caused this tragedy. 
We are beginning the painstaking process of 
— together what happened. Additional 

riefings to provide the latest details of what 
is being done will be coordinated by the De- 
partment of Transportation and will be given 
to you on a regular basis. We will determine 
what happened. But for now, I want to cau- 


1 White House correction. 
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tion again the American a against jump- 
ing to any conclusions and ask that today, 
overwhelmingly, our people remember the 
families of the people who are on that flight 
in their prayers. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Are you worried that it is terrorism? 

Q. Mr. President, are you doing anything 
further on the issue of airline safety? Are you 
ordering any steps today, any action that you 
think might be warranted? 

The President. Terry (Terence Hunt, As- 
sociated Press], I want to wait, first of all, 
until we at least get further along in this in- 
vestigation. I think we need to focus on this 
investigation now. 

Q. Are you worried, sir, that there is some 
kind of increase in terrorism in this country 
now? And what are you doing to try to get 
at least in position to combat that, if it is 
the reason for this crash? 

The President. Well, we are doing a num- 
ber of things continuously to try to continue 
to upgrade the safety of our infrastructure 
and the ability of the United States to protect 
itself from terrorism. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I pushed so hard for the antiterrorism 
legislation. 

But I want to caution the American peo- 
ple; we have no evidence—we have no evi- 
dence on this flight yet that would indicate 
the cause of the accident. And I want to re- 
mind you that when we had the terrible trag- 
edy in Oklahoma City, a lot of people imme- 
diately concluded that this must have been 
done by some force outside our country, and 
it appears that that was not the case now. 
So let’s wait until we see the evidence. We 
are working hard on this. 

I just spoke with Mayor Giuliani and Gov- 
ernor Pataki, who are most concerned right 
now with the victims and seeing that the fam- 
ilies get notified quickly, and we’re working 
on that with them. But they said that they 
were quite confident that the Federal people 
who were on the ground were doing every- 
thing they could. They are very, very good 
at piecing these things together, and we need 
to let them do their work and not jump to 
any conclusions. 

Q. Giuliani was quite critical of the 
management of TWA, Mr. President 

Q. How would you characterize—— 
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The President. One at a time. 

Q. Mr. President, how would you charac- 
terize the various phone calls of individuals 
claiming so-called responsibility that have 
come into various news organizations and law 
enforcement authorities? 

The President. Well, 1 wouldn’t charac- 
terize them yet. Again, it’s hard to know. You 
know, sometimes such calls are accurate; 
sometimes such calls are attempting to ride 
along on a tragedy. And therefore I believe 
we should wait for the evidence. We will find 
out what happened. Let’s wait for the evi- 
dence. 

Q. Mr. President, Mayor Giuliani was 
quite critical of the senior management of 
TWA, which he said was inadequately staff- 
ing the situation there last night. He praised 
the Federal effort. Have you guys any indica- 
tion that the airline is not doing all it could, 
or have you spoken with the airline, have the 
Federal authorities spoken with the airline 
about 

The President. Well, let me say, last 
night—lI stayed up until a little past midnight 
last night, but I was depending more on you 
all than anything else, once I got my prelimi- 
nary reports. And then this morning I’ve 
been more concerned with making sure we 
were doing our job. So this issue with TWA 
and the notification of families has just been 
presented to me. We will do what we can. 
I can’t believe the airline doesn’t want to do 
the right thing. They may be—you know, ev- 
erybody, when something like this happens, 
may be a little bit in shock at the moment. 
We'll look into that and see whether there’s 
anything we can do. 

But I have no—again, the main thing I 
want to say to the American people today 
is, we are working overtime on this. Do not 
jump to conclusions. Let’s wait until we get 
the facts, and let’s remember the families. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:17 a.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mayor Rudolph Giuliani of 
New York City and Gov. George Pataki of New 
York. 
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Remarks to the American Legion 
Boys and Girls Nation 
July 18, 1996 


Thank you very, very much. I want to wel- 
come all of you here. And before I begin 
the program let me say I’m sorry I'm a little 
late today, but we have been working, as I’m 
sure you understand, all day long on the 
plane crash last night. I want to talk to you 
about your future, but before I do I'd like 
to say just a word about the people that were 
on that plane. 

I’m determined that we will find out what 
happened, but I want to urge all the Amer- 
ican people not to jump to any unwarranted 
conclusions about the tragedy. We should 
focus today, our thoughts and our prayers, 
on the families of the victims of that terrible, 
terrible tragedy last night. And you should 
know that everybody in our country that we 
believe can make a contribution to finding 
out what happened is on the job, working 
overtime. 

I want you to know if you haven’t heard 
that there were 16 high school students from 
Pennsylvania on that flight. Any tragedy like 
this is made deeper if young people’s lives 
are lost, people who haven't yet had their 
chance to live up to their God-given promise. 
These young people were from the 
Montoursville High School french club in 
Pennsylvania. They were young, committed, 
filled with excitement about the prospect of 
visiting France. Our country will be poorer 
for their absence. And the rest of you will 
have to work a little harder to live up to your 
promise and to theirs as well. 

The mayor of that small community was 
just on television, and I had a visit with him 
a few moments ago. And he said, you know, 
this is a big hurt that’s going to last a while. 
I'm sure that’s true. So I'd like to ask you 
before we begin the formal program today 
to join me in a moment of silent prayer for 
those students, for the other victims, and for 
their families. Amen. 

I would like to welcome our leaders here 
from the American Legion, Joe Caouette, 
Lawrence Sperry, Judge Pete Johnson, a 
member of my Boys Nation class back in the 
Dark Ages. [Laughter] 1 welcome Peggy 
Sappenfield; Katherine Morris, the director 
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of Girls Nation; Ron Engel, the director of 
Boys Nation; Jack Mercier, the director of 
activities who was also there and was a coun- 
selor to my class; George Blume, the legisla- 
tive director. 

I’m sure all of you know this is always a 
special day for me. It’s the 50th anniversary 
of Boys Nation, almost my 50th anniversary 
on Earth here in a few weeks. [Laughter] 
This is only the second time ever, the first 
being the Bicentennial, when Boys Nation 
and Girls Nation have come to the White 
House together. 

I remember a lot of things about my visit 
here in 1963, not only my much-heralded 
shake of hands with President Kennedy and 
the meetings we had with other leaders, but 
I remember very vividly the young men I 
was with from other States, the conversations 
that we had about the kind of world we would 
inherit and about what we had to do about 
it. Our obligations were focused, I think, es- 
pecially on the issues that dominated our Na- 
tion more than 30 years ago now. We talked 
a lot about the struggle for civil rights and 

ual opportunities for all Americans. We 
talked a lot about the struggle against com- 
munism and the cold war. 

To be sure, we weren't the first generation 
of Americans to have those conversations. 
They have been constant in our history. And 
we know that many of those who founded 
our Nation more than 200 years ago were 
themselves very young. 

I'd like to ask you think, because we are 
now on the verge of a new century, about 
what it was like the last time we stood on 
the edge of a new century. There’s a magnifi- 
cent portrait right over there in the corner 
of Theodore Roosevelt by the great Amer- 
ican artist John Singer Sargent. Teddy Roo- 
sevelt became Vice President in the election 
of 1900 and was soon elevated to the Presi- 
dency when President McKinley was assas- 
sinated. He was our President for 7 years, 
in the beginning of what became known as 
the Progressive Era. He was the youngest 
person ever to become President of the Unit- 
ed States. And as we stood at the dawn of 
a new century, he was infectious with his op- 
timism and absolutely contagious in his de- 
termination to take on the problems of 
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America and to make the new era we were 
then entering work for all Americans. 

That was a time, like this, of enormous 
change. We were around the turn of the cen- 
tury moving from being primarily an agricul- 
tural country to being primarily an industrial 
country. We were moving from being pri- 
marily a people who lived on farms, in small, 
isolated Said areas, or in small communities 
to being a people who lived primarily in 
towns and in cities. And it changed dramati- 
cally the way we work, the way we live, the 
way we related to each other..There were 
enormously good things happening, but a lot 
of things that weren't so good, that required 
a vigorous response by our Nation. And so 
Teddy Roosevelt led our Nation in that re- 
sponse and started, as I said, what became 
known as the Progressive Era. He and Wood- 
row Wilson—one a Republican, one a Demo- 
crat, both former Governors—were instru- 
mental in kind of breaking out of the pattern 
of past thinking that had dominated our polit- 
ical life and taking America in a new direc- 
tion. 

it falls to your generation to do something 
like that now, because we are changing in 
ways that are, to some extent, more profound 
than we changed a hundred years ago. In- 
stead of moving from the agricultural to the 
industrial age, we’re now moving into an in- 
formation age where every form of human 
endeavor will be dominated by the profound 
computer chip. 

Bill Gates said in his book “The Road 
From Here” that the digital chip was the 
most profound revolution in the way human 
beings communicate with each other since 
Gutenberg printed the first Bible in Europe 
500 years ago. It won't be very long, espe- 
cially if we succeed in hooking up every class- 
room and library to the information super- 
highway, before people in remote mountain 
communities or the poorest urban neighbor- 
hoods of America can go to school, hook into 
a computer, and do research on volcanoes 
in Australian libraries, for example. This is 
going to have enormous implications for the 
whole nature of work, how we learn, how 
we relate to each other. And it is a fascinating 
thing. 

We're also moving—as people then moved 
from rural areas into the cities, we now are 
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primarily an urban and suburban people. But 
people will be able to live in rural areas more 
easily than they used to because of the com- 
puter, and to do different things. And no 
matter whether we live in rural or urban 
areas, we will have to identify ourselves more 
and more as citizens of the world as well as 
Americans. 

We're not dominated by a cold war world 
anymore where every country is either in the 
camp of democracy or the camp of com- 
munism, where we worry about the immi- 
nence of a nuclear war that could take the 
lives of the whole country away. But we do 
have a whole set of new problems in the 
world that directly relate to the fact that the 
cold war is over and things are more open 
now, and it’s easier for people and ideas and 
money and technology to move around and 
cross national boundaries. 

And when people become more open to 
new ideas and new information it means that 
there are also more opportunities for the or- 
ganized forces of destruction to take advan- 
tage of that openness. That’s why terrorists 
can put poison gas on a subway in Tokyo 
or blow the World Trade Center up or the 
Federal building in Oklahoma City or set 
bombs in London or the Holy Land or do 
all the other things that you’ve read about 
in the last few years. The more open we are 
to moving around and working with each 
other, the more we'll have to be vigilant in 
dealing with these problems. It’s why we're 
all more vulnerable to organized crime and 
drug running that crosses national lines. It’s 
why we have to be more vigilant in dealing 
with the problems of the proliferation of 
small-scale nuclear weapons or biological or 
chemical weapons. 

All of these things are the new security 
threats. And ae enough, there’s 
also a very old problem that’s rearing its head 
all over the world as the big threat of com- 
munism recedes. And that is the tenden 
of people everywhere to look down on each 
other, ultimately hate each other, and maybe 
even kill each other because of their racial, 
ethnic, or religious differences. That is at the 
heart of what is going on in the Middle East. 
That is at the heart of what is going on in 
Northern Ireland. That is the heart of what 
is going on in Bosnia. 
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We have the most vigorous, vibrant, multi- 
ethnic democracy in human history, but that 
is at the heart of what is going on in these 
church burnings and that is at the heart of 
what led some mean-spirited people to paint 
swastikas on the doors of African-American 
Special Forces personnel at Fort Bragg in 
the last —. of days. The most patriotic 
members of a minority you could imagine 
still being subject to that. 

Why is that? Because all peepee 
human history you see people being told that 
they should evaluate we mselves not based 
on who they are, what they stand for, and 
what their values are, what’s in the Constitu- 
tion, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, but on who they're not, what 
color they’re not, what religion they aren't. 

So you have to fight all that. Your genera- 
tion will have more opportunities than any 
generation in human oe You will have 
more chances to live out your dreams in 
more different ways than any group of people 
who have ever lived. We have a chance to 
extend opportunities to people who would 
have automatically been left in the backwater 
of history without a second thought, just a 
few decades ago, because of their gender or 
their race or because of their disabilities. 
Things that now we wouldn't think of doing 
used to be the ordinary run-of-the-mill thing 
just a few decades ago. 

So, on balance, as I look to the 21st cen- 
tury, I think this is going to be a great time 
for you. It is going to 4 a great time for 
America if we meet our challenges and pro- 
tect our basic values. No country in history 
has ever lasted so long as a free country, a 
vie ple, with so many different kinds of 

in it. And the world is coming our 
sin P But there are still these dark forces of 
destruction that we have to stand against. 
And you have to speak against it when you 
see it in a big horrible way, in a manifestation 
of terrorism. But you also have to stand and 
speak against it when you see it in subtle 
ways, in your neighborhoods, on your street, 
in your schools. We’ve got to be able to treat 
each other with respect based on our shared 
values, not our essentially superficial dif- 
ferences. 

Very interesting, don’t you think that this 
movie “Independence Day” is becoming the 
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most successful movie ever? Some say it’s be- 
cause they blew up the White House and 
the Congress—{laughter]—and that may be. 
But, you know, you see story after story after 
story about how the movie audiences leap 
- and cheer at the end of the movie when 
ish the alien invaders, right? I 
ge om happened? The country was flat 
on sal ‘back, the rest of the world was threat- 
ened, and you see all over the world ali these 
people have all of a sudden put aside the 
differences that seem so trivial once their ex- 
istence was threatened, and they're working 
together all over the world to defeat a com- 
mon adversary. 

Why can’t we work together to achieve 
common dreams? What is it about people 
that they need to adopt creeds that will en- 
able them to demean other people and look 
on them as subhuman and take their lives 
away? We have to fight that. You're living 
in a time where, literally, you’re going to be 
able to do things that have not been invented 
yet. A lot of you will be in jobs within a dec- 
ade that have not been invented yet. The pat- 
terns of work and life, of travel and learning 
will be unbelievable. And no nation is as well- 
positioned as the United States if we seize 
our opportunities, meet our challenges, and 
protect our values. 

You have to ask yourself—and I hope 
you'll take the time before you leave here, 
before you leave the White House, before 
you leave the Capital City—the whole history 
of our country is here—and say, what kind 
of country do I want to live in? What do I 
want America to look like when my children 
are my age? And what should I do to help 
America look like that? A simple question. 
Those are the questions I asked myself be- 
fore I ran for President, because I knew that 
it’s a rather rigorous enterprise and you have 
to have a high pain threshold today to do 
this sort of thing. [Laughter] 

And to me, there are three simple answers. 
When my daughter is my age and I have 
grandchildren, I want America to be a place 
where the American dream is alive for every 
person who’s willing to work for it, no matter 
where they start out in life. 1 want America 
ss me a place that is coming together, not 

split t apart; that really appreciates all 


2 ierences that are in this country and 
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binds us together by the things that have held 
us together all this time. Just go back and 
read the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. And I 
want this country to continue to be the 
world’s strongest force for peace and free- 
dom and prosperity, because we are doing 
something in this country that needs to be 
done in the rest of the world. People have 
to be able to bridge their differences and find 
a way to work together. 

Now, that’s what I want—fairly simple 
things; three things. And I work for it up 
here every day with a simple strategy: I think 
we have to create more opportunity for ev- 
erybody, demand more responsibility from 
everybody, and do everything we can to build 
a community and make America stronger, 
and our families, our towns, and our national 
community as well. 

There are some very specific things that 
we've tried to do. Four years ago, our eco- 
nomic house was out of order. We quad- 
rupled our debt in 4 years. We had a $290 
billion deficit. We had the slowest job growth 
rate since the Great Depression so we had 
to do some basic things just to put the house 
back in order. 

And we had a very simple strategy: Drive 
down the deficit te reduce the burden of 
debt on future generations; lower interest 
rates and get investment back to put people 
to work; expand the trade in American prod- 
ucts and services around the world because 
that creates more high-wage jobs here at 
home; and invest in education, technology, 
research, and the preservation of the envi- 
ronment. 

Four years later, it’s obvious to me that 
that strategy is working. Our deficit is less 
than half of what it was. It was $290 billion; 
it’s going to be $117 billion this year. This 
is the first time in every year of a President's 
term that the deficit has been reduced since 
the 1840's. But we had to do it because we 
have never had a time in history when we 
built up so much debt so quickly. And the 
American people have responded. Our 
economy’s created over 10 million jobs. So 
we're moving in the right direction. But that 
had to be done. It is not enough, but it’s 
an important first step. 
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In terms of our leadership for peace and 
freedom, in many parts of the world we're 
better off today than we were 4 years ago, 
and there are no nuclear weapons pointed 
at any one of the United States for the first 
time since nuclear weapons were developed. 
So we're moving in the right direction. We're 
finally beginning to build compacts and part- 
nerships all around the world to combat ter- 
rorism and the other problems that I men- 
tioned. 

We've worked hard to give you cleaner air 
and cleaner water and to preserve the natural 
resources of the land. I think one of the es- 
sential ideas that has to dominate the think- 
ing of both parties and all Americans as we ~ 
move into the 21st century is that you can 
develop the economy without destroying the 
environment. In fact, you can enhance the 
pars tes of the economy with the right 
sort of environmental strategy. And if we 
continue to believe that the only way we can 
grow our economy is by destroying our envi- 
ronment, some day there won’t be any econ- 
omy to develop. And we have got to do that 
now. We have to make that commitment 
now. 

You know, it’s amazing how many science 
fiction books and movies are all predicated 
on the fact that one day we won't have any 
environment left in America, we won't have 
any trees left, the air won't be fit to breathe. 
I'm amazed—we've now got with this new 
sci-fi channel on one of our cables here— 
it’s amazing the percentage of movies that 
come on that thing that are predicated on 
the fact that we are determined to destroy 
our environment. We must not do it. 

I also believe that we must not continue 
to tolerate the levels of crime and violence 
we have in our country. We have a crime 
rate coming down 4 years in a row now. 
We've got 100,000 police we're putting on 
the street in community policing. We've fi- 
nally done something about putting guns into 
the hands of young people; we have a zero 
tolerance strategy for guns in schools. We've 
abolished a few assault weapons, 19 kinds, 
and passed the Brady bill. And I want to 
point out that a lot of people said some bad 
things when we did it. There’s not a single 
hunter that’s lost a rifle since we abolished 
the assault weapons and passed the Brady 
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bill. But there are 60,000 felons, fugitives, 
and stalkers who could not get han be- 
cause they were checked and their criminal 
record was found out and they did not get 
the guns. And America is safer as a result 
of that. 

So we have to continue to work on the 
crime problem. And I want to make a per- 
sonal plea to you. Citizens have a role to play 
in this. Yesterday the Vice President and I 
had representatives from citizens patrol 
groups all over America here at the White 
House, and we announced that the cellular 
telephone association is going to give 50,000 
phones to these citizens patrol groups, so that 
when people are out here walking the streets 
and they find something wrong, they can im- 
mediately call the police department or the 
hospital, to the emergency room, or the fire 
department. 

But in spite of all of our progress, the 
crime rate among people under 18 and the 
violence rate among people under 18 is still 
going up in most communities in America. 


That’s because there are too many young © 


people out there on the street that are raisin 
themselves, that are joining gangs doing 
things because they're not in good gangs 
doing good things. We all want to be part 
of something. I mean, look, you've got the 
same shirt on; you're in a good gang today. 
[Laughter] It’s an important thing to know. 
And you can do that. You can have more in- 
fluence on a lot of young people than I can. 
So I urge you to deal with thet lasue. 

And finally, and most importantly, if we 
want to see everybody do well in the 21st 
century, we've got to give everybody the tools 
to do well. And more important, more than 
ever before, that means education. We've 
worked hard to improve educational oppor- 
tunities here, but we have more to do. And 
I want to encourage all of you to do what 
you can to support increasing access to high- 
quality education, from our initiatives to hook 
up all the classrooms to the Internet, to help 
the school districts that are hardest pressed 
in the country get some money to do rebuild- 
ing and repairs, to opening the doors of col- 
lege education to everyone. 

I hope that Congress will agree with me 
to give a tax deduction for the cost of tuition 
for college. I hope the Congress will agree 
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with me to give a tax credit that will enable 
everybody to at least get a community college 
diploma, because we need to make at least 
2 years after high school as universal for edu- 
cation as high school is today. 

If you look at the economy, if you look 
at the census figures, if you look at the people 
that are doing well and the people that aren't, 
it is absolutely clear that in the information 
age the gains to education are far more pro- 
found than at any time in our history. And 
we have simply got to do more to make it 
universal if we want America to grow to- 
gether instead of drift apart. We can do it. 
You can do it if you demand that it be done. 

Finally, let me say that I believe we've got 
to do something more than we have done— 
many my more—to help strengthen the 
American family. And we have to recognize 
that families are in a different position than 
they used to be. I heard—someone made a 
funny joke last night, making fun of, to some 
extent, the Congress, to some extent, me— 
saying, you listen to le talk in Washing- 
a al they say tip dedidens with peiae 
on welfare is that they want to stay home 
with their kids instead of going to work. And 
then they give a speech and say the problem 
with middle-class families is the mothers 
want to go to work instead of staying home 
with their kids. You know, and it’s  derorn 
you think about it. [Laughter] 

What’s the real issue? What's the real 
issue? The real issue is most people who are 
parents work; most people who are parents 
who work have to work. So what should our 
goal be? Our goal should be to help Ameri- 
cans succeed at home and at work. 

I look at all of you—and if you want to 
make a contribution to our future, I want 
you to be able to make it. But I also think 
the most important contribution you can ever 
make is to have children and raise them right 
and make them and strong and good 
citizens and good people, like you are. So 
what we should be doing is to think about 
instead of making it an either-or we ought 
to ask ourselves over and over and over again, 
what can we do to help people succeed at 
home and at work? 

There’s what the family leave law was all 
about. That’s what my efforts, which have 
been very controversial, to try to help schools 
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with experiments that they want to adopt, in- 
cluding curfews, or even in some school dis- 
tricts, school uniform policy, that’s what that 
was all about. You may think it sounds bad 
but you're all here in one. [Laughter] And 
we haven't sought to impose them, we just 
sought to give schools the opportunity to 
adopt them if they wanted. That’s what our 
controversial efforts to prevent the advertis- 
ing and distribution seh sales illegally of to- 
bacco to teenagers is all about, trying to help 
parents deal with the implications of being 
away from their kids a lot, working, but also 
trying to do a good job raising their children. 

It’s also a large part of what the Vice Presi- 
dent and I have worked on in the area of 
television. You know, we passed a law, the 
telecommunications law, which will create 
hundreds of thousands of jobs, but it also re- 
quired in new television sets that a V-chip 
be placed that would give parents more con- 
wel oii the programming their young chil- 
dren watch. And all the entertainment indus- 
try agreed to set up a ratings system for tele- 
vision, which we thought was a very, very 
good thing. And we're working on that, 
they're working on it. 

The television today is very different than 
it was when I was 10 or 11 years old, or 6 
or 7. We have hundreds of studies, literally 
hundreds of studies showing the staggering 
number of hours that young ple have 
spent watching people get killed by the time 
they're 16 or 17, and showing clearly that 
it makes people more numb to violence, less 
sensitive to the impact of their behavior on 
others. 

So we've worked hard on that. But I don’t 
think that is enough. And I just want to men- 
tion this issue, because I think it’s very im- 
portant. We have been working very hard not 
only to have a ratings system and a V-chip, 
which is sort of a negative thing, but also 
to try to bring more positive educational pro- 
gramming for children to television. This 
month we're challenging members of the en- 
tertainment industry who have done a great 
job on this rating to come to the White 
House to talk about improving the quality 
and quantity of children’s programming. So 
the industry is going its part. 

The truth is that what we need now is for 
the Government to do its part. The Federal 
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Communications Commission has had before 
it for a long time now a measure that would 
require broadcasters to put a minimum of 
3 hours a week of quality educational chil- 
dren’s programming on. If you think about 
all the hours the television is on a week, 3 
hours a week doesn’t seem like too much, 
at least doesn’t seem to me. It’s less than 
2 percent of the Nation’s air time. The initia- 
tive is stalled, and some people have opposed 
it. But the airwaves clearly, under our law, 
are designed to promote the public interest. 
I can’t imagine anything we could do that 
would better promote it than to put more 
pew educational programming for chil- 

ren on television. So I'd like to ask all of 
you to support that. And I hope very much 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will finally act on it. 

Well, these are some of the things that I 
think we’re facing as we move into the 21st 
century. We've got a responsibility, those of 
us in my generation, particularly those of us 
like me that had extraordinary opportunities 
to be in places like where you are over 30 
years ago, to try to create opportunity—to 
try to create a framework within which every- 
body will be expected to be responsible and 
to try to bring this country together as a com- 
munity. 

But most of your lives are still ahead of 
you. And every one of you, if for not other 
reason than you're a part of this program, 
will have a disproportionate opportunity—a 
disproportionate opportunity to exercise 
leadership. And therefore you have a dis- 
proportionate responsibility to do a good job 
with it, every one of you. 

When you go back home, your friends will 
look at you a little differently. They'll listen 
to you a little more closely. They'll want to 
know what you saw up here. They'll want 
to know what your opinion is. And I am tell- 
ing you, you have got to be thinking now 
in this rapidly changing world, what do you 
want the country to look like when your kids 


- are your age? What do you want your work 


years to be like? How do you want to feel 
about your country? And what do you have 
to do to get there? 

And I leave you with this. It’s very fashion- 
able for people today to say, “Well, it doesn’t 
really matter what’s going on in Washington. 
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Nobody can make a difference. Why should 
I vote; it’s all a bunch of bull.” I'm telling 
you, in the 4 years I have been President, 
I now am more optimistic than I was the 
day I got here. I believe more strongly than 
I did the day I got here about the potential 
of all of us hs together to make good 
things happen. 

And this country is a very great country. 
There are 10 million more people working 
than there were 4 years ago; 8 million people 
have refinanced their homes; 3.7 million 
ple have homes who didn’t have them; og 
dreds of thousands of people have better col- 
lege loans than they did; 45,000 young people 
are working to rescue their communities in 
our national service programs and earning 
money to go to college. Don’t let anybody 
ever tell you that you can’t make a difference 
in a democracy, that you can’t change the 
course of the country, that you can’t lift peo- 
ple up or pull people together. That is not 
true. 

And the most important thing maybe you 
can do in the short run when you go home 


is tell neprae country works. That’s why 


we have n around for 220 years. This 

country works. This is a great country. And 

you have to pull your weight and challenge 

your friends and family members to do the 

same. But I will say that if you do it, the 

best days of this country are still ahead. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mayor John Doring of 
Montoursville, PA; Joseph Caouette, chairman, 
Americanism Commission, and Lawrence Sperry, 
national commander’s representative, American 
Legion; Peter Johnson, 1963 Boys Nation alum- 
nus; and Peggy Sappenfield, national secretary, 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


Statement on Signing Legislation 
Authorizing Most-Favored-Nation 
Trade Status for Bulgaria 


July 18, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
2853, authorizing the termination of the ap- 
plication of Title IV of the Trade Act of 1974 
to Bulgaria. It permits the President to ac- 
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cord permanent most-favored-nation (MFN) 
status to Bulgaria. 

This is an important milestone in U.S.-Bul- 
garian relations. Bulgaria joins Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, and Slovakia as democratic 
countries from which the United States has 
fully removed trade restrictions that origi- 
nated in concerns about human rights prac- 
tices during the Cold War period. The legis- 
lation signals America’s confidence in the po- 
litical development of Bulgaria and reaffirms 
America’s commitment to Bulgaria as it con- 
tinues its difficult and historic economic 
transformation. : 

Bulgaria’s favorable record on immigra- 
tion, its progress in the protection of human 
rights and development of a democratic, 
free-market society, and the establishment of 
cooperative relations with the United States 
helped facilitate passage of H.R. 2853. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 18, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 2853, approved July 18, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-162. 


Executive Order 13012— 
Establishing an Emergency Board To 
Investigate a Dispute Between the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Transportation Authority and Their 
Employees Represented by The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers 

July 18, 1996 


A dispute exists between the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority and 
its employees represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 151 et 
seq.) (the “Act”). 

A party empowered by the Act has re- 
quested that the President establish an emer- 
gency board pursuant to section 9A of the 
Act (45 U.S.C. 159a). 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such request, shall appoint 
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an emergency board to investigate and report 
on the dispute. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me as President, by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States, including Sec- 
tion 9A of the Act, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Board. 
There is established effective July 19, 1996, 
a Board of three members to be appointed 
by the President to investigate this Sispute. 
No member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad em- 
poe or any carrier. The Board shall per- 

orm its functions subject to the availability 
of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The Board shall report to 
the President with respect to the Sispute 
within 30 days of its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(c) of the Act, from the 
date of the creation of the Board and for 120 
days thereafter, no change, except by agree- 
ment of the parties, shall be made by the 
carrier or the employees in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose. 

Sec. 4. Records Maintenance. The records 
and files of the Board are records of the Of- 
fice of the President and upon the Board’s 
termination shall be maintained in the phys- 
ical custody of the National Mediation Board. 

Sec. 5. Expiration. The Board shall termi- 
nate upon submission of the report provided 
for in section 2 of this order. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 18, 1996. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., July 22, 1996] 


NOTE: This Executive order will be published is in 
the Federal Register on July 23. 


Remarks at the Retirement Dinner 
for Senator Mark Hatfield 


July 18, 1996 


Thank you very much. Senator, Antoinette, 
members of the Hatfield family, the remark- 
able array of Congressmen here and your fel- 
low Oregonians. I know the Chaplain of the 
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Senate, Reverend Ogilvie, was here, and I 
think that’s good, Mark. I was afraid the last 
time we had a vacancy, people would think 
with you in the Senate they didn’t need a 
Chaplain. [Laughter] 

I do have some news for all of you, and 
for our Republican friends it’s good news and 
bad news. And it is that the founding of Wil- 
lamette was one of two significant things that 
happened during President Tyler’s adminis- 
tration. The bad news for the Republicans 
is that I am the first President since John 
Tyler where the deficit went down in all 4 
years. [Laughter] The good news is that John 
Tyler was not reelected. [Laughter] 

I’m honored to be here tonight. This is 
the biggest crowd of Republicans and Demo- 
crats sitting together in a generation. I was 
looking at them thinking I was also glad Mark 
Hatfield didn’t run for President this year. 
[Laughter] 

I came here to pay tribute to a remarkable 
man, his wonderful wife, and his career in 
public life, a man who was, like me, as he 
said, a Governor at a young age; unlike me, 
he didn’t mess it up the first time and get 
defeated, a man who has served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Senate and who has 
lived his convictions as well as any person 
I have ever known in public life. He has con- 
sistently opposed violence, he has consist- 
ently worked for every chance to eradicate 
the remotest chance of nuclear war, and he 
has consistently stood for the interests of his 
native State as he saw them. He has done 
so many remarkable things in Oregon that 
bear his stamp, and he will be able to see 
them for the rest of his life and always, I 
hope, have a deep and profound sense of 
pride. 

But the most important thing to me about 
Mark Hatfield is the way he’s done all this 
and the kind of person he’s been and that 
he always seems to be becoming, for it seems 
to me he’s always growing. His idol Abraham 
Lincoln said, “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” I think we should all say of 
Mark Hatfield he never tried to fool anybody 
any of the time. 

I think every one of us here will say there 
has been at least one occasion, if not more, 
on which we have disagreed with him, some- 
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times deeply. But we always knew he was 
doing what he thought was right. 

He embodies the humanitarian spirit that 
we all need a little more of in America and 
that gives public service its meaning and 
makes it worth the vicissitudes of public life. 
He is, I think, also, in the best sense, a com- 
mitted Christian. He has followed the com- 
mandment to love the Lord and also to love 
his neighbor as himself. 

Because he has tried to love his enemies, 
he has no enemies. And I think this town 
is the poorer for his leaving but the richer 
for his legacy. And I can only say, Senator, 
in the darkest hours of my life in the years 
ahead, I hope I can always remember the 
twinkle in your eye and the calmness of your 
demeanor and Fagen nerosity of your spirit 
and the honesty wh openness and genuine 
charity with which you attempted to treat ev- 
eryone and every issue. If all of us would 
be more like you, America would be an even 
greater nation. 

Good luck, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:57 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel. 


Proclamation 6909—Captive Nations 
Week, 1996 
July 18, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the 38th commemoration 
of Captive Nations Week—a national expres- 
sion of solidarity and support for all those 
around the globe who cuties er the harshness 
of oppressive rule. Democracy and human 
rights have made great advances in recent 
years, thanks to the courageous efforts of de- 
termined men and women. Yet, despite these 
strides, far too many people throughout the 
world live without the benefits of freedom. 
As this century draws to a close, we must 
remember the millions who still live in fear 
and the countless children denied the pros- 
pect of a bright future by authoritarian re- 
gimes. 
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The United States’ commitment to liberty 
has ensured over 200 years of justice and in- 
dividual rights for our citizens. We have 
worked hard to realize our founders’ vision 
of independence, and we cherish our proud 
history of offering support and oe 
ment to others who share that dream. In this 
post-Cold War era, when ethnic, racial, and 
religious conflicts pose new challenges to the 
global community, we must honor that legacy 
and continue to build a future of inter- 
national stability and peace. 

This week and throughout the year, let us 
rededicate ourselves to the promotion of lib- 
erty and universal human rights for those 
who suffer under the yoke of tyranny in other 
lands. The United States will continue to 
champion political freedom for all races, reli- 
gions, creeds, and nationalities, pledging to 
keep faith with people everywhere who cher- 
ish the fundamental values that Americans 
have always held dear. 

The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 

seat ot pd 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thori and Lider the President to issue 

roclamation designating the third week in 
July of of each year as “Captive Nations Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 21 through July 27, 
1996, as Captive Nations Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities celebrating the principles on which 
this Nation was established and by which it 
will forever prosper. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., July 22, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 19, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on July 23. 
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Remarks to the U.S. Olympic Team 
in Atlanta, Georgia 
July 19, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Thank 
you so much for that wonderful welcome. 
Thank you, President Clough for making all 
of our athletes feel so welcome at Georgia 
Tech. Thank you, Dr. Walker, for all the 
work you do. Thank you, Teresa, for sharing 
your birthday with us. [Laughter] And thank 
you, Bruce, for that introduction, for your 
leadership, and your example. 

I was looking at Bruce standing up here— 
(laughter) obliterating the microphone and 
the podium. [Laughter] You know what I 
thought? I thought, if I'd had a body like 
that I'd have done a better job in politics. 
[Laughter] 1 should have gone in for wres- 
tling earlier before I had to do it for a living. 
[Laughter] 

You know, the first United States Olympics 
team in 1896 also did our Nation proud, even 
though they literally missed the boat for the 
first games. They got on the wrong ship in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. But the Lord was 
looking over them. Thank goodness they set 
off 2 may early, so they got there on time 


“ee an oe 

thanks to the wonderful people of 
Atlanta, we got around that problem this time 
because the Olympics came to us. And so 
I'd like to begin just by asking all of us to 
express our heartfelt appreciation to the peo- 
ple of Atlanta, the people of Georgia, people 
who have worked so hard to bring these 
games here and are doing such a magnificent 
job to make the world feel welcome in the 
United States. [Applause] 

There have been a lot of nice touches to 
this day for Hillary and Chelsea and me al- 
ready. For one thing, they arranged for me 
to meet all the members of our team who 
are from my home State or who went to 
school there. And I appreciate that. And I 
have to say, since I’ve got all these senior 
Olympians here, I brought another person 
from my home State who won the silver 
medal in the high hurdles in 1948, Clyde 
Scott. I'd like to ask him to stand up and 
be recognized, my great friend. [Applause] 
And also tell you, for you sports bus, he’s 
the only person who ever made first team 
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All-American football for two different uni- 
versities. And it’s not because he didn’t make 
enough grades to stay in the first one. 
[Laughter] 

I want to thank all of you for making it 
possible for the former Olympians who are 
standing behind me to be here. I owe one 
of them an apology. Mark Spitz came by to 
see me earlier, and when I saw him, I could 
only imagine—I kept remembering that pic- 
ture of him with all those medals hanging 
around his shoulders—around his neck. And 
he informed me that he was supposed to 
carry the torch in, and he carried it as far 
as he could, but the Presidential motorcade 
prevented his final entry. So I think we 
should acknowledge Mark Spitz as bringing 
the Olympic torch in here. [Applause] 

There’s so many of the people standing be- 
hind me that I watched in the Olympics, that 
I admired. An awful lot of them, believe it 
or not, have come to the White House since 
I've been President because of something 
good and worthwhile they're doing today— 
always to help other people. I think maybe 
the most considerate act I’ve ever seen one 
of them perform was my friend Edwin Moses 
actually allowed me to run with him at one 
time, which I thought was uncalculated char- 
ity under the circumstances. [Laughter] 

But I say that to make this point: When 
these Olympians come to the White House, 
many years after their days of Olympic glory, 
to advance the cause of young athletes or 
some other cause they're interested in, it’s 
important that you know that we still cele- 
brate what they stood for and what they did 
and what they stand for and what they do. 
I say that because by making this team, you 
become part of America’s team. And for the 
rest of your lives, other people will look to 
you in a different way, in a good way. And 
you will have a chance not just in your field 
of competition, but you'll have a chance from 
now on to have an impact on people, espe- 
cially young people, that can *b profound and 
lasting and wonderful. 

For some of these—you here, I’m sure you 
can hardly bear to think of it, these are your 
first Olympics. Some of you are veterans. 
Some of you will still be competing in the 
Olympics in the next century. But whatever 
your fu F ture holds athletically, I just want to 
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thank you for your hard work and your dedi- 
cation, for your courage and your heart, and 
for your example. Because you say loudly to 
every young person in this country, if you 
have hard work and discipline, if you have 
a tough will and enough courage and heart, 
you can live out your dreams. And if every 
kid in this country really believed that he or 
she could live out their dreams, we'd be a 
lot better off. And we will be because of you. 
And I thank you for that. 

Most of you probably know this, but when 
the Olympics came back to life in modern 
times, it was William Milligan Sloane who 
took it upon himself to organize the first 
American team. And then when two of his 
athletes couldn’t afford the tickets to Athens, 
he gave up the tickets that he had. So he 
never even saw his dream come to life. 

Dr. Sloane’s first recruit was a man named 
Robert Garrett, who had never competed in 
sports before. So he literally started with only 
a dream, and he had to figure out what he 
was going to do. He saw a picture of an an- 
cient discus thrower, and he asked a black- 
smith to make one for him. Unfortunately, 
it weighed 13 pounds. [Laughter] But he 
didn’t know any better. He only knew he 
could not throw it further than 49 feet. He 
heard the Europeans were throwing it 87 
feet, but he showed up for the competition 
anyway. And when he showed up, the folks 
took away his 13-pound discus and gave him 
one that weighed 2'% pounds. [Laughter] He 
tossed it out of the stadium and won the 
medal. [Laughter] So sometimes our handi- 
caps in life can become great advantages. 

William Milligan Sloane and Robert Gar- 
rett started America’s road to Atlanta 100 
years ago. The grandson of Dr. Sloane, Wil- 
liam Milligan Sloane, is here today. I'd like 
to ask him to stand and be recognized. 
Where are you, Mr. Sloane? Thank you so 
much, [Applause]. 

I'd like to close with a few words to you 
about your country and what it means for 
America to be hosting these games in 1996. 
As I think perhaps you know, before I came 
here, I went over to your amazing dining 
quarters and shook hands with as many of 
the athletes from other countries as I could. 
And I sat and visited with some of them. And 
I'd like to just sort of tell you what I think 
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it means for us and, therefore, what you can 
mean for us here. 

Think about how the world has changed 
in- the last hundred years. A hundred years 
ago, there were far fewer democracies and 
much less freedom. Now we see the Amer- 
ican idea of democracy taking root all around 
the world, more and more and more new 
nations. Even 4 years ago, we could not have 
imagined that a country like Bosnia would 
be able to redeem the promise of its own 
Olympics in Sarajevo, but they have a team 
here. 

When I was walking through the crowd, 
a very tall, fine-looking man from Croatia 
came up to me and thanked me for what 
our country has done for Croatia. it was in 
Dubrovnik, Croatia, that Secretary of Com- 
merce Ron Brown’s plane crashed, full of 
Americans who were going there only be- 
cause they wanted to help bring the blessings 
of peace to people in another country. 

When I was walking down the sidewalk, 
a man who is a part of the Palestinian team 


came up to me and he said, “We are an an- 


cient people, but we have never had a team 
in the Olympics. This is our first team be- 
cause you in the United States helped us to 
make peace.” 

I was in the dining hall and a man from 
Ireland came up to me, almost with tears in 
his eyes, saying that he remembered when 
Hillary and I went to Ireland last year, and 
there has been a year and a half of peace 
that the United States had helped to support, 
and thousands and tens of thousands of peo- 
ple were lining the streets, happy and gay. 
And now they have lost their peace again. 
He said to me, he said, “I’m glad to be here, 
but I don’t want to lose my country. Make 
it come back.” 

That’s what people think about your coun- 
try, that somehow we can help to make things 
better in the world by bringing people to- 
gether. It was not easy for us to come to 
this point. A hundred years ago there was 
a lot more racism in the United States than 
there is today, and segregation kept a lot of 
the most gifted adele away from athletic 
competition. Women had few rights, and no 
nation, including ours, allowed them to com- 
pete. Think how many medals that would 
cost us this time. [Laughter] 
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Now we live a lot closer to our own beliefs. 
Now we have learned that we have to draw 
strength from our diversity, that all of our 
people count and they can all be partners 
in our great enterprise. And I'm telling you, 
that shines across the globe. And when you 
go out to compete and people see that here’s 
this American team and you—half of them 
you can’t tell where they're from, because 
they're from all different kinds of racial and 
ethnic groups, all kinds of religious and cul- 
tural traditions, bound together by their com- 
mon heritage in this great land. You don’t 
have to say anything about it. 

One of the folks that walked in with me 
said that he was so pleased to see the spirit 
of the Olympics taking over when he saw 
some North Korean and South Korean ath- 
letes sitting and talking together at dinner. 
I’ve been trying to get the North and South 
Koreans to talk for 4 years, and I haven't 
done it. I've been trying to get it done for 
4 years, and I haven’t done it. 

So tonight, when you walk into that open- 
ing ceremony, and billions of eyes all over 
the world are on you, you carry the symbol 
of all that we have become not only in fact, 
but in the eyes and the spirit and the hopes 
of the rest of the world. And just as surely 
as those of us who work in the diplomatic 
area or the fine people who wear the uniform 
of the United States military, you will be- 
come a symbol. 

I want you to win all the medals you can. 
I want you to mop up and do great. But I 
want you to realize that just by being what 
you already are, you are a source of enor- 
mous pride to our country and an inspiration 
to the world. And I hope tonight and these 
next couple of weeks are the greatest time 
of your life. 

Thank you, and God biess you. 


NotE: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. in the 
Olympic Village. In his remarks, he referred to 
G. Wayne Clough, president, Georgia Institute of 
Technology; LeRoy T. Walker, president, U.S. 
Olympic Committee; Teresa Edwards and Bruce 
Baumgartner, members of the 1996 U.S. Olympic 
team; and former U.S. Olympians Mark Spitz and 
Edwin Moses. 
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The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 


not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 13 
In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Camp David, MD. 


July 15 
In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC. 


July 17 

The President named Barry J. Toiv as 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President, ef- 
fective July 29. 

The President announced that he sent fis- 
cal 1997 budget amendments to the Con- 


gress. 


July 18 

In the afternoon, the President held a Cab- 
inet meeting in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 

The President had telephone conversa- 
tions concerning the aircraft tragedy in East 
Moriches, NY, with Mayors Rudolph Giuliani 
of New York City and John Doring of 
Montoursville, PA; Gov. George Pataki of 
New York; Speaker Newt Gingrich and Mi- 
nority Leader Richard A. Gephardt; Majority 
Leader Trent Lott and Minority Leader 
Thomas A. Daschle; former Senator Bob 
Dole; and Jeffrey H. Erickson, president and 
CEO of Trans World Airlines. 

The White House announced that the 
President appointed Robert E. Peterson to 
be Chairman, and Scott E. Buchheit and 
Gladys Gershenfeld to be members of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board No. 231. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
North Carolina and ordered Federal aid to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts 
in the area struck by Hurricane Bertha July 
10-13. 


July 19 
In the morning, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton traveled to Atlanta, GA. 
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Later, the President toured the cafeteria and 
dining area of the Olympic Village and greet- 
ed athletes. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
and Chelsea Clinton attended the opening 
ceremony of the Centennial Olympic games. 
They returned to Washington, DC, after 
midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jon P. Deveaux to the National In- 
stitute for Literacy Advisory Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Susan Ford Wiltshire to the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michael A. Naranjo to the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Culture and Arts De- 
velopment. : 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals as Chair- 
man and members of the National Bioethics 
Advisory Commission: Harold T. Shapiro 
(Chair); Patricia Backlar; Arturo Brito, M.D.; 
Alexander M. Capron; Eric J. Cassell, M.D.; 
R. Alta Charo; James Childress; David Cox, 
M.D.; Ezekiel J. Emanuel, M.D.; Laurie M. 
Flynn; Steven H. Holtzman; Bernard Lo, 
M.D.; Lawrence H. Miike, M.D.; Thomas H. 
Murray; and Diane Scott-Jones. 
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of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
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Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 15 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Office of 
National Drug Control Policy Director Barry 
McCaffrey 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Chief of 
Staff Leon Panetta, National Economic Ad- 
viser Laura D’Andrea Tyson, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chair Joseph Stiglitz, Office 
of Management and Budget Acting Director 
Jacob Lew, and Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Tax Policy Donald Lubick and Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Policy Joshua Gotbaum, 
Department of the Treasury, on the mid-ses- 
sion budget review 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Samuel Berger and 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
Peter Tarnoff on implementation of title III 
of the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Soli- 
darity Act 


Fact sheet on the President’s decision to im- 
plement title III of the Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity Act 


Released July 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the appointment of Ambassador Howard 


F. Jeter as the President’s special envoy for 
Liberia 


Released July 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the establishment of a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the Southeastern Pennsylvania Trans- 
portation Authority and its employees 


Released July 19 


Announcement of nomination for a U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia 





Administration of William J]. Clinton, 1996 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





July 12! 


Nils J. Diaz, 

of Florida, to be a member of thé Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission for the term of 5 
years expiring June 30, 2001, vice Ivan Selin, 


resigned. 


Edward McGaffigan, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission for the term of 5 
years expiring June 30, 2000, vice E. Gail 
de Planque. 


! This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue. 


July 19 


Jeffrey T. Miller, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of California, vice Gor- 
don Thompson, Jr., retired. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 18 


H.R. 2070 / Public Law 104-161 
To provide for the distribution within the 
United States of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency film entitled “Fragile Ring of 
Life” 4 
H.R. 2853 / Public Law 104-162 
To authorize the extension of nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment (most-favored-nation treat- 
ment) to the products of Bulgaria 


Approved July 19 


H.R. 1508 / Public Law 104-163 
National Children’s Island Act of 1995 
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